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LIGHT THROUGH THE BAMBOO 
CURTAIN. Long before the Chinese 
Communist Army burst into the head. 
lines as an aggressor in Korea, that 
army’s potentialities for evil were be- 
ing weighed and assessed by a United 
States Army officer on the Chinese 
mainland. 

As an assistant United States mili- 
tary attache during the China Civil 
War, Lieutenant Colonel (then Major) 
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marching with them in their cam. 
paigns. living with them under fire and 
by being imprisoned and _ tried by 
them. Twice captured in battle by 
the Chinese Communists, he was im- 
prisoned and spent thirty-four days in 
solitary. Tried by the Reds, he re- 


fused to “confess” but .was_ subse- 


quently able to provide a_ keenly 
analytic appraisal of the Chinese Reds 
as a fighting foree—the motley hordes 
and their ruthless leaders who in four 
years have risen to dominate Asia’s 
teeming land mass. “My object,” states 
Colonel Rigg, “is to characterize Red 
China’s army, its weaknesses, _ its 
strengths, its men and commanders, 
and above all to record its state of 
military transition.” 

Continuing its presentation of in- 
formation on significant armies of the 
world, Army INrorMATION DIcEST 
provides a condensation of Colonel 
Rigg’s book, Red China’s Fighting 
Hordes, in a series of articles. The 
Dicest is indebted to Colonel John 
D. Kenderdine, USAR, Ret., for pre- 
paring this condensation. Pen and ink 
article 
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are the work of the author. 
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OUR GLOBAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


GENERAL J. LAWTon COLLINS 


ORLD leadership is still a relatively new role for the 

American people; many of us find it rather difficult to accept 
and some are still rather surprised to find ourselves in our present 
position. This is especially true of those who have considered 
the rest of the world a far, safe distance from our shores. 

Yet to the rising generation, world leadership will be an in- 
tegral part of the entire pattern of living. At the same time it will 
continue to present a burden unknown in the past and one 
which is bound to grow heavier. It is a burden which all of us 
must shoulder in the realization that upon us rests a strong moral 
obligation to contribute what we can. We are indeed privileged 
to be living and working under our democratic system and while 
we widely believe in and profess faith in that system, we must 
recognize the responsibilities it holds for us as individuals. Belief 
alone is not enough. . 

One of the responsibilities of citizenship which will continue 
to grow ever more important is that of serving in the Armed 
Forces. Some still do not like to regard military service as a 
responsibility of the individual citizen, presuming instead that 
such responsibility should be entirely voluntary. Yet these same 
people find nothing objectionable in other duties that are im- 
posed, such as jury service or compulsory education. 

My attention was focused on the global role of the United 
States when I traveled around the world a few months ago. I saw 
it reflected in the will and actions of other peoples and in the 
growing impact of that role upon our own lives. 

On that trip I visited our troops in Germany, Japan and Korea 
and conferred with our military missions and attaches in France, 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Pakistan, India, Thailand, Indo-China, the 
Philippines and Formosa. I spoke with our ambassadors and 
the ministers of defense and the chiefs of staff in most of these 





Based upon an address at the Annual Autumn Convocation at Tulane Uni- 
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countries, with General Eisenhower and Marshal Tito in Europe, 
with General de Lattre and Emperor Bao Dai in Indo-China, 
with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in Formosa, with President 
Syngman Rhee in Korea and with General Ridgway in Tokyo. 
Needless to say, I also met and talked with many of our foreign 
representatives and members of our economic and military mis- 
sions and with soldiers, sailors and airmen of all ranks. 

It is clear to any student of world affairs today that the planned 
campaign against human freedom being waged by international 
Communism has bred fear and insecurity throughout the world. 
And because Communism probes for weaknesses regardless of 
their nature and then skillfully shapes its tactics to exploit them, 
the strengthening of the free world has become the problem of 
strengthening all elements—economic, political, spiritual and 
military. To meet this need, the United States has developed an 
over-all plan embodying economic assistance programs and 
regional security agreements—principally the North Atlantic 
Treaty, the Mutual Defense Assistance Program and the rebuild- 
ing of our own armed forces. 

These programs, together with strong and continuous support 
for the United Nations, both in word and action, were evidence 
that the United States, at the center of power in the free world, 
was beginning to assume the leadership the free world needed. 

All of the programs of leadership in which we are engaged 
have called for the close integration of complex political, eco- 
nomic and military factors. Our military and civilian personnel 
engaged in the administration of our programs such as those in 
Greece, in Turkey, or in Western Europe—where the brilliant 
leadership of General Eisenhower has brought new hope—are 
well aware of this. They are working hard acquiring a sound 
understanding of specific problems and are doing a splendid job. 

Many others are working in undeveloped areas of the world 
where the inhabitants are eagerly looking for an opportunity to 
progress. In these areas the people have little choice and will 
succumb to the false attraction of Communism unless something 
better is offered. Our mission personnel, in the name of our 
Government, are offering them a workable chance to choose the 
path of freedom. It takes hard work, creative thinking, persever- 
ance and broad understanding, but our representatives overseas 
are facing the task with increasing confidence. 

Their primary task is to translate the common aims of all 
free people into steadfast action against the spread of Com- 
munism. They are invaluable in fostering mutual understanding 
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between us and our allies; and through them we gain a mutual 
insight into our respective cultures. Needless to say, such under- 
standing is of utmost importance as we close ranks against 
the common threat. It will be of even more vital importance if 
we are called upon to fight side by side. 

The great responsibilities resting upon our mission representa- 
tives, both civilian and military, grow rather than diminish; they 
are responsibilities that every one of us must help to shoulder 
if we are going to continue to be the hope of the free world. 

Only last year these complex problems were made even more 
complex by the North Korean aggression against the United Na- 
tions-sponsored Republic of Korea. That attack portrayed the 
true intentions of militant Communism in a way the whole world 
could understand. It demonstrated that the Soviet rulers were 
prepared to use the organized military forces of their puppets 
in an attempt to enslave the free nations. 

The nature of the free world’s reaction to the attack, however, 
was perhaps even more significant. Military aggression was not 
merely condemned in principle; rather, for the first time in his- 
tory, collective military force under an international organiza- 
tion was applied to oppose such aggression. The issue on which 
the League of Nations had foundered was squarely met. 

The conflict in Korea threw convincing light on that least 
understood aspect of this Nation’s national security—our need 
for a reservoir of trained manpower. Nowhere is this lesson more 
sharply drawn than in the story of our efforts to provide enough 
trained manpower to stem the Communist surge. To meet the 
aggression we were forced to rush units piecemeal into Korea, 
with regiments consisting of two battalions instead of the au- 
thorized three and with all units greatly understrength. 

We had to strip units remaining in the zone of interior in order 
to strengthen the units in Korea. At one time there remained in 
the Regular Army in this country only one division, the 82d 
Airborne, in readiness to fight. We dared not reduce our last 
division to impotency, even though the Eighth Army in Korea 
still was desperately in need of men. 

To meet further pressing needs, we had to order more than 
two thousand company-size National Guard and Organized Re- 
serve Corps units into the active military service. But these 
reserve component units also were short of trained men. The 
only sources of manpower to fill them were the Selective Service 
System and the reservoir of trained men still remaining in our 
Organized Reserve Corps and National Guard. 
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In the Organized Reserve Corps, units had to be held intact as 
far as possible to back up the active Army in event the Korean 
conflict should be broadened; so the only available source was 
the large group of Reservists not in units. Fortunately the Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps was able to meet the pressing demands 
and by the end of August 1951 two hundred thousand Reservists 
had reported for active duty. Unfortunately, in the initial rush 
of trying to meet the emergency, there was not much time to give 
consideration to variations in individual cases; and there was an 
immediate and urgent demand for skilled specialists which had 
to be met. This resulted in some individual inequities which 
have been eliminated as time and conditions have permitted. 

The dreadful experience of rushing understrength units into 
action, of early emergency recalls for combat veterans with family 
responsibilities, of long delays in training our citizen-soldiers— 
all these stark deficiencies hold for us a solemn warning which 
we must not ignore. We must realize that our Army’s regular 
forces must be kept close to authorized strength, that we must 
support those forces with a strong National Guard and strong 
Organized Reserve Corps made up of both units and individuals. 
These individuals must be trained men who after a short re- 
fresher period of training can effectively fill the ranks of our 
divisions and other units whether in combat or in training in 
the United States. 

The struggle against Communism may well be a long one and 
it requires a long range solution. We must not be carried away 
with short range crises and the resulting let-downs which always 
seem to follow. Considerable misunderstanding still exists in 
regard to our national security. Some hold that we can defend 
the Nation from within the United States. I believe that now 
more than ever before the defense of our Nation should be based 
as far away from our shores as possible. It should be obvious that 
in these times of supersonic aircraft and missiles, the efficiency 
of our air defense depends to a large degree on the ability to 
maintain a defensive perimeter as far out as possible. 

Also there is a recurring tendency to believe that the advance 
of science and its application to warfare have decreased the re- 
quirements for manpower. We are ever mindful of the need for 
young scientists both in civil life and in the armed forces. But I 
should like to emphasize that wars are still tough slugging 
matches. Korea has proved once again that we still need men 
as well as the implements with which they fight. The core of our 
ability to fight is trained manpower. 
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I cannot stress too strongly the fact that democracies must be 
defended by citizen-soldiers. It seems to me there is only one 
solution, dictated by the lessons of the past. We must be certain 
that these citizens are prepared for their role as soldiers—and 
we must adopt a program that will so prepare them. Such a 
program has already been recommended to the Congress. It is 
the program of Universal Military Training designed to provide 
a steady flow of trained young men into our reserve components 
and to establish an enduring base for our military strength. 

Universal Military Training would necessarily require some 
sacrifices by all of us. We know full well that behind each serial 
number stands a man, that behind each man stands a family and 
friends who will be affected. But if we are to continue our own 
free way of life we must be prepared to accept sacrifices. If we 
are to continue as leaders of free men we cannot shirk the re- 
sponsibilities that go with leadership. Our colleges will feel the 
impact, although I can see no permanently disruptive effects. 
And of course the program will be costly, but the cost will be 
little when compared to the costs of the two alternatives—huge 
permanent standing forces or gross unpreparedness. To all, the 
plan offers an opportunity to give something in return for the 
blessings we enjoy under our free government. 

We face a future in which our military needs cannot be met 
by voluntary means alone. Our global problems can be met only 
through the broadest understanding. Both require of all of us 
a deeper knowledge of our Government and its role in world 
affairs, a more thorough appreciation of other peoples and their 
problems, and an awareness of the objectives and techniques of 
militant Communism. Most of all they require a more complete 
realization of our individual responsibilities and a willingness 
to contribute what we can to the security of our Nation. 

We have a great choice to make—a choice between strength or 
weakness, between freedom or slavery. There can be no com- 
promise. Either we fulfill our responsibilities now or we shal] 
surely suffer later. 














TRENDS IN ARMY 
PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


BRIGADIER GENERAL Rosert A. McCuiure 


UNPOWDER was first used as a psychological warfare weap- 

on. When originally employed almost a thousand years 
ago by the Chinese, it was used to frighten rather than to 
harm. The crackling of fire- 
crackers, coupled with beating 
of gongs and blare of horns, was 
intended to stampede the enemy 
from the field. 

Today gunpowder, or other 
forms of high explosive, is still 
used in psychological warfare; 
but now it is employed to propel 
shells filled with printed matter 
prepared with all of the skill 
and experience of advertising, 
public relations and mass appeal 
* methods. And although air- 
U.S. Army Photograoh Planes, loudspeakers, radio and 

GeneraL McCiure other modern inventions are 
now employed in this form of warfare many of the basic tactics 
persist. Descendants of the ancient Chinese still practice the 
primitive ruse of blowing whistles, bugles and hurling insults in 
an effort to frighten our troops in Korea. 

Approximately one year after the first psychological warfare 
weapons were brought into action by United Nations forces in 
Korea, the Department of the Army reported that, “by their own 
admission, some 30 percent of the enemy captured had been con- 
vinced by leaflets, radio and loudspeaker broadcasts that their 
cause was lost or that they had been fighting for the wrong cause.” 
On the other hand United Nations troops—and especially the 
Americans—have come to regard disdainfully the noise making 


BRIGADIER GENERAL ROBERT A. McCLURE, USA, is Chief of Psy- 
chological Warfare, Department of the Army. 
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and the rather crude attempts at printed or spoken propaganda 
employed by Chinese Communists and North Koreans. 

From the highest commander to the soldier in the field, mili- 
tary personnel should, in fact must, understand the nature and 
employment of psychological warfare in order to exploit it fully 
in combat operations. Such knowledge must be coupled with an 
understanding as to just what psychological warfare is and how 
the Department of the Army is organized to integrate and co- 
ordinate the potentialities of this type activity with the rifles, 
guns and other members of the Army’s arsenal of weapons. 

In order to establish firmly the meaning of psychological war- 
fare within the services, “psywar” is defined as “the planned use 
by a nation of propaganda and related informational measures 
designed to influence the opinions, emotions, attitudes and be- 
havior of enemy, neutral, or friendly foreign groups in such a 
way as to support the accomplishment of its national policy and 
aims.” 

To further differentiate and clarify terms, the propaganda is 
defined as “any organized effort or movement to disseminate in- 
formation or a particular doctrine by means of news, special 
arguments or appeals designed to influence the thoughts and 
actions of any given group.” 

The various types of propaganda are overt or White—an 
activity acknowledged by a stated and identified source; covert 
or Black—an activity the actual source of which is concealed 
and which purports to emanate from a source other than the 
true one; Gray—an activity which avoids specific identification 
as to source. 

The Army of necessity is concerned primarily with psychologi- 
cal warfare in actual field operations. But field operations are 
only one aspect of a much larger endeavor called “warfare 
psychologically waged.” In modern total warfare, with differing 
ideologies and concepts in conflict, with global strategists en- 
deavoring to change the thinking and attitudes of whole popu- 
lations in opposing regions, warfare psychologically waged re- 
quires a thorough meshing of political, social, economic, military 
and psychological efforts on a gigantic scale. 

The manipulation of this type of warfare is part of the grim 
game of power. politics. It was employed by Genghis Khan. 
Frederick the Great skillfully used such strategy to gain his 
diplomatic ends. Hitler developed it to a new height from 1936 
to 1941 by methods variously called the “war of nerves” or 
“strategy of terror.” The present so-called cold war is a good 
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example of warfare psychologically waged. 

The use of psychological warfare in conjunction with field 
operations of an armed force has been recorded for centuries. 
Noise makers, use of elephants, the war cry, the circulation of 
false rumors, displays of simulated might are but a few of the 
admittedly crude but often effective examples of psychological 
warfare activities. 

With the advent of printing, the field of psychological warfare 
was further expanded. Pamphlets were used to appeal to both 
friend and foe. In the American Revolution, American troops 
distributed leaflets offering the British soldiers better food and 
other comforts, even promising land if they would desert. Even 
today, these appeals are worthy of study by those engaged in 
psywar. 

In the Civil War both sides relied heavily on newspapers and 
magazines to wage this type of warfare. During World War I 
psychological warfare was used in a comprehensive pattern, with 
the Committee on Public Information—known as the Creel Com- 
mittee after its chairman, Mr. George Creel—explaining United 
States war objectives at home and abroad while in the field the 
Army used printed material and leaflets effectively. 

During World War II the Propaganda Branch of G2 Division 
exercised staff supervision on the War Department level while 
theater commanders were responsible in their own areas. Trained 
units quickly were put into the field, communicating with the 
enemy by radio, loudspeakers and leaflets disseminated by both 
airplanes and artillery shells. Mobile radio broadcasting com- 
panies moved with advancing troops and beamed propaganda to 
enemy military and civilian personnel. Leaflets were produced 
by both military and civilian printing plants. Loudspeakers 
mounted in tanks and small vehicles were used in the front lines 
to “talk” directly with enemy soldiers. 

During World War II the totalitarian states waged a stepped- 
up version of warfare psychologically waged with such measures 
as the deliberate bombing of Rotterdam to instill fear, and the 
dissemination of movies depicting the all-conquering aspects of 
Nazi arms. In addition they employed every modern technique 
of psychological warfare in the field, including the use of radio 
to carry personal appeals to troops—as exemplified by the in- 
famous Axis Sally and Tokyo Rose. 

Following World War II the Army continued its psywar 
planning. Staff responsibility was transferred in 1947 from the 
Military Intelligence Division to the Plans and Operations Divi- 
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sion of the General Staff. In September 1950 the psywar branch 
of this division was reorganized as the Psychological Warfare 
Division, Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G3. In January 
1951 the Office, Chief of Psychological Warfare was established 
as a Special Staff division of the Army. 

On the national Jevel the President issued a directive on 4 
April 1951 establishing the Psychological Strategy Board con- 
sisting of the Under Secretary of State, the Deputy Secretary of 
the Department of Defense and the Director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. The Board meets at its convenience and desig- 
nates one of its members as chairman. To accomplish the neces- 
sary administrative functions of the Board on a continuing basis 
the directive provides for a director, appointed by the President, 
and a permanent directorate.* In order to integrate the actions 
cf the Board with approved war plans, a representative of the 
. oint Chiefs of Staff sits as its principal military adviser. The 
Joard is responsible for formulating and promulgating over-all 
national psychological objectives, policies and programs and for 
the co-ordination and evaluation of the national psychological 
effort. It does not, however, perform any psywar operations. 

The State Department also has established a Psychological 
Operations Co-ordinating Committee which, subject to the Psy- 
chological Strategy Board, initiates, develops and co-ordinates 
programs to carry out foreign information activities in times of 
peace. 

Within the Department of Defense, which is presently respon- 
sible for waging psywar operations in theaters of military opera- 
tions, the Secretary of Defense has a special adviser for psywar 
matters as a member of his immediate staff. At the service level, 
psywar has been woven into the cloth of all war plans; each 
service in turn has established certain staff agencies and units 
to carry out responsibilities as delineated by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

In the Army this is accomplished by the Office, Chief of Psy- 
chological Warfare. This Office is organized on a functional basis, 
starting from the lowest echelon, a section, and proceeding up 
through the branch to division level. 

The Office prepares, integrates and co-ordinates psywar plans 
into the over-all Army planning system. It furnishes field com- 
manders with guidance in the techniques and methods of 





*The first Director of the Board was The Honorable Gordon Gray, former 
Secretary of the Army. He was succeeded in January 1952 by Dr. Raymond 
B. Allen, president of the University of Washington. 
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utilizing mass communication media for psychological warfare 
purposes. In co-ordination with the Assistant Chief of Staff, G2, 
it issues required intelligence to psywar operators in the field. 
From the organizational aspect it prepares and recommends plans 
and policies for organizing, training and equipping psywar per- 
sonnel on a unit and individual basis. It also determines the 
logistical and research and development requirements to support 
psywar activities. 

To accomplish these major activities the Office, Chief of Psy- 
chological Warfare is divided into three major divisions—Psy- 
chological Operations, Requirements, and Special Operations. 

The Psychological Operations Division advises the Chief of 
Psychological Warfare on all plans for and conduct of world- 
wide Army psychological warfare operations. In co-ordination 
with other staff sections, it formulates plans and guidance in 
support of national, allied, joint, departmental and _ theater 
objectives. This division also provides guidance to major com- 
mands on utilization of facilities and techniques for mass media 
communication, and also furnishes materials and arranges for 
fulfillment of theater requirements for information, reference 
material and spot news. 

The Requirements Division develops organizational concepts 
and recommends criteria, policies and procedures affecting 
world-wide Army materiel requirements for staff and troop units. 
It also is responsible for logistical requirements in support of 
field units as well as for materiel and non-materiel research use- 
ful in psychological and special operations activities. It co-ordi- 
nates and disseminates intelligence operational requirements to 
the commanders of major commands and produces psychologi- 
cal operations estimates and evaluates the effectiveness of United 
States and foreign psychological operations. 

The Special Operations Division is concerned with planning 
and conduct of world-wide Army special operations activities. It 
formulates plans and guidance at all levels; it insures that neces- 
sary facilities are prepared to implement special operations in- 
telligence, materiel and operational requirements in major com- 
mands. Considerable progress has been made in formulating 
plans and developing doctrines, tactics and techniques. 

Since its inception, the Office, Chief of Psychological War- 
fare has been instrumental in the creation of psychological staff 
sections and units on all organizational levels of the Army. Spe- 
cially organized, trained and equipped units now are deployed 
and functioning in oversea commands. (See “Psychological War- 
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fare Training,” January 1951 Dicest and “Organization for Com- 
bat Propaganda,” May 1951 DicEst.) 

Individual courses of instruction for commissioned and en- 
listed personnel and unit psywar training programs have been 
instituted at the Army General School. Special courses also 
have been established in the Army War College, the Com- 
mand and General Staff College, and in the branch schools 
of the arms and services for indoctrination of officers. Train- 
ing of selected personnel for technical jobs such as photo- 
lithography, printing and specialized signal and electronic duties 
required in this field, has been provided within the Army and 
also in civilian schools and industrial plants. In the Organized 
Reserve Corps, units are being activated, trained and equipped 
as fast as possible. A psywar extension sub-course also has been 
made available to interested Reserve personnel. A Field Manual 
(FM 33-5, Psychological Warfare in Combat Operations) and 
other publications have been prepared and distributed. 

An extensive research and development program, both in the 
materiel and non-materiel fields, has been initiated to improve 
the material, techniques, methods and thereby enhance the 
effectiveness of psywar operations overseas. 

In co-operation with all the intelligence agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, an extensive intelligence system is being established 
directed toward the collection, evaluation, and dissemination of 
data on the psychological aspects of the existing military, social, 
economic, and political situations within probable enemy areas. 
Prevailing attitudes, predispositions and psychological vulnera- 
bilities of the military and civilian populace are under study. 
Based on this data and that derived from interrogation of prison- 
ers of war, analyses of enemy propaganda and other sources, 
leaflets and broadcasts then may be prepared and delivered at 
the precise time and place calculated to produce the most favor- 
able results. 

The various types of activities mentioned above are being 
carried on in Korea, where valuable lessons are being learned. 
It has been found, for example, that loudspeakers are of great 
value in appeals to troops who are largely illiterate; and even 
printed propaganda must rely heavily on pictures and illustra- 
tions to get the message across. 

Although it is impossible to assess accurately the precise effect 
of propaganda on the enemy soldier, it can safely be stated that 
psywar activities produced remarkably effective results during 
both World Wars and are continuing to pay off in Korea. 
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Psywar is an inexpensive and extremely effective type of war- 
fare—one which should be exploited to the maximum. While 
it will not in itself win battles, it can exert material aid in the 
winning of a given battle and thereby speed the day of ultimate 
victory. 

Based on the practical experience of two World Wars, of post- 
war planning and operational experience in Korea, the Army is 
prepared to wage an immediate aggressive psywar program when- 
ever needed. Great strides have been made in incorporating the 
psywar weapon in its military framework. From the initial plan- 
ning phase to the actual execution in the field, all the ramifica- 
tions included in psywar per se have been blended in one unified, 
effective force to further our combat operations. With special 
staffs and units already established and functioning as a vital 
part of each military machine, the Army is ready to utilize this 
medium to a maximum whenever the need may arise. 





We must be prepared to meet and beat Communist aggression whether it 
comes tomorrow or years from tomorrow, guarding the meanwhile against 
our traditional tendency to rush from pessimism to jubilant optimism or the 
reverse over the result of a single newspaper headline or even the outcome 
of a single battle. 

The mobilization by which we can offset the threat will be a long drawn 
out and intricately planned business. The longer it continues, the more 
severe will be the test of the character of the men and the nation it involves. 

Major General Floyd L. Parks 
Chief of Information, Department of the Army 











COFFEE AND DOUGHNUTS 


WittuM R. BREYER 


HIRTEEN tons of coffee, eleven and a half tons of sugar, 

seventeen and a half tons of lard, forty-six tons of flour, 
twenty-three thousand cans of milk. Put those ingredients to- 
gether properly and you get nearly one and a half million cups 
of coffee and two and a half million doughnuts. That is what the 
Red Cross made and served in September 1951 to more than 
eight hundred thousand service visitors at one club and four 
canteens in Korea. 

The Red Cross canteen is back and the unbeatable combination 
of an attractive Red Cross girl, a cup of hot coffee and a freshly 
fried doughnut again has taken its place in the general scheme 
of things for servicemen in Korea. 

At the specific request of General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur a Red Cross club was opened in Pusan in November 1950. 
Subsequently canteens have started operations at air bases in 
Pusan, Taegu and Suwon and a quonset hut auxiliary canteen has 
been added to the Pusan club. One additional canteen has been 
established at Sasebo, a seaport city in southern Japan through 
which many fighting men pass en route to or from the battlefront 
in Korea. Supplementing these stationary centers are mobile 
units known as “clubmobiles” which serve men who are stationed 
in more remote spots. 

One such mobile unit originally was a truck of Russian manu- 
facture. “Liberated” by an Army Transportation Port Battalion, 
the men of the battalion serviced the truck completely, installed 
a field range and adequate storage space for eight thousand 
doughnuts, and presented it to the girls of the Pusan Red Cross 
Club. Before it finally wore out beyond repair, the truck made 
many trips carrying the familiar “coffee and ” to troops 
stationed on the Pusan perimeter. 

To veterans of World War I or II the Red Cross club or canteen 
is a well-known—and always welcome—sight. At the peak of 
World War II the organization was operating 989 clubs, 319 
clubmobiles and 293 canteens all over the world. The clubs 








WILLIAM R. BREYER is on the staff of the American National Red Cross. 
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First Marine Division men bound for the front stop for refreshments at a 
Red Cross clubmobile. American Red Cross Photograph 





Troops on rotation and those rejoining their units relax at the Red Cross 
Club in Sasebo, Japan. American Red Cross Photograph 
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and canteens ranged from crudely built structures in South 
Pacific jungle areas to imposing, well appointed buildings in 
India, London and later in the principal European cities. Some 
of these buildings were owned or rented by the Red Cross; others 
were loaned for the purpose by the individual or organization 
owning them. All of them were cheering oases to the serviceman 
seeking the varied facilities they had to offer. 

Monthly attendance at club facilities reached an estimated 
peak of fifty-three million servicemen and women during World 
War II and overnight lodgings were provided for approximately 
one million a month. Clubmobiles, staffed by Red Cross girls and 
stocked with coffee, doughnuts, candy and cigarettes served 
troops in isolated areas where lack of facilities or the limited 
number of personnel did not make feasible the maintenance of a 
permanent installation. 

Red Cross operations are on a much smaller scale now, partly 
because the area of activity is more concentrated, but primarily 
because of a post-war agreement between the Red Cross and the 
Department of Defense. Under this agreement, the Red Cross 
was relieved of responsibility for providing recreational pro- 
grams and housing facilities and their obligations for club and 
canteen services were limited, in space, to the combat area and, 
in time, to the period of hostilities. Responsibility for non- 
combat areas, for peacetime programs and for recreational and 
entertainment facilities was placed upon Army Special Services. 
Thus it is that all current Red Cross activities in the Far East 
Command are concentrated in Korea with the one exception of 
the Sasebo canteen. As the gateway to the combat area in 
Korea, this port city was considered to be part of it. 

Another departure from World War II procedure is that now 
coffee and doughnuts are free to the serviceman—provided from 
the gifts of millions of Americans to the annual Red Cross cam- 
paign. Previously War Department policy had been to have 
recipients pay for part of the Red Cross services through nominal 
below-cost charges for food and overnight lodging. In Korea the 
Red Cross provides free food but no overnight lodging; lodging 
is for soldiers on leave and soldiers on leave from the fighting 
front do not stay overnight in Korea if there is any way to get out. 

Not only to veterans of World War II but to some of the Red 
Cross girls, the club and canteen program in Korea evokes a 
nostalgic “this is where I came in” feeling. A number of the 
girls are Red Cross veterans with previous service in the Euro- 
pean Theater from Great Britain and North Africa, through 
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Helen Stevenson passes out coffee and doughnuts at Pusan airstrip to Marines 
returning from combat. American Red Cross Photograph 





Like many other Red Cross veterans of World War II, Anne Goplerud “re- 
enlisted” when her help and her songs were needed. _ American Red Cross Photograph 
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France to Germany; in the Pacific from Australia to Tokyo; or 
in the China-Burma-India area. A few of them have had con- 
tinuous service since the early 1940’s. Others are “re-enlistees” 
like Anne Goplerud from Osage, Iowa, who became widely 
known for her singing during World War II at Red Cross clubs 
in the Mediterranean and European Theaters. She rejoined in 
1950 and once again “Songs by Anne” has become a favorite en- 
tertainment feature for servicemen—this time in Korea. A “sec- 
ond generation” Red Cross girl is Helen Stevenson, daughter of 
the president of Oberlin College. Her father and mother were a 
well known Red Cross couple when serving in Europe in World 
War IJ. Helen is now carrying on the family tradition on the 
other side of the world. 

Club facilities are designed to offer the maximum of relaxation 
opportunities. Usually they provide lounging space with com- 
fortable chairs, room for informal—and sometimes impromptu— 
entertainments, tables for cards and other games, a portable 
phonograph and a radio. The Pusan club, with more extensive 
facilities, provides also a stage, a music room, a game room, pool 
tables and showers. But always, at the largest club or the smallest 
canteen, there are doughnuts and coffee in unlimited quantities 
served free during extended periods throughout the twelve hours 
or more that most of the installations are open each day. They 
are available to—and gratefully accepted by—personnel of all 
United Nations forces regardless of nationality. Around the 
snack bar in.the Pusan club, the simple Yankee “Gee, this is 
swell” blends with the French “bon” or “merci,” the British 
“tophole,” the Australian “too right” and other less familiar but 
equally enthusiastic expressions of approbation. 

There are few things about the Army that a soldier learns to 
dislike more quickly and more vehemently than standing in line. 
Yet it is not uncommon to find a line of “volunteers” half a mile 
long willingly waiting for the doors of the Red Cross canteen in 
Sasebo to swing open at 0900 with mid-morning coffee and 
doughnuts for all. Once again the Red Cross is fulfilling its 
familiar mission to servicemen overseas. 
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RED CHINA’S | 
FIGHTING HORDES 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL Rosert B. Rice 


I—The Army of Communist China 


ERE, in the sunset, the medieval wall of Tsining cast a 

long shadow over the canal which provided a moat around 
part of the city—a moat completely filled with the bodies of 
Chinese Communist soldiers. The dead were not mere stepping 
stones but a solid bridge of human flesh resting on an even great- 
er number of Red soldiers. You could cross without wetting your 
feet. This was the wake of the Chinese Communist Army as I 
saw it in 1947. It is again laying carpets of its dead. 

How long can it keep going at the expense of excessive casual- 
ties? Will it ever crumble as did the North Korean Army? What 
makes a Red Chinese soldier die with less hesitation than those 
of other nationalities? This oriental army poses many questions. 
The answers to these must be learned and studied if we are 
finally to halt its aggression, not alone in Korea but elsewhere. 





This is the first of a series of articles condensed from Red China’s Fighting 
Hordes, by Lieutenant Colonel Robert B. Rigg; 350 pages; $3.75. Copyright 
1951 by the Military Service Publishing Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
This article may not be reprinted, as a whole or in part, without permission of 
the publishers. The opinions expressed are those of the author and do not 
necessarily represent official views of the Department of Defense or any of 
its agencies. 
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This hostile force is on the verge of its greatest power. Its leaders 
have secret plans for other parts of Asia. 

This is an Asiatic army of many contrasts. No one, including 
its commander in chief, has seen its entirety. It is made up of 
some men who have served the colors of two other armies foreign 
to the cause of Communism. Half of the army’s high leaders 
have not attended school beyond the first ten grades. Some of 
its old officers and multitudes of its men cannot read or write. 
Hundreds of thousands of Red Chinese soldiers are today work- 
ing longer at labor in factories and on farms than they are in 
military training. Above all, it is an army that calls forth obedi- 
ence unto death from men who only a few years ago surrendered 
easily in masses. 

It is a confusing army to view from behind its own lines. As 
you move back through their miles of marching men you wonder 
what gives such sure impetus to the companies and divisions. 
What real organizational structure, if any, holds these irregular- 
ly equipped and motley uniformed men together? Heavily load- 
ed horse carts vie for the road with modern trucks. A slaughtered 
pig is lashed to the outside of a T-34 tank. A dozen soldiers, with 
carrying poles on their shoulders, shuffle at the rear of an infan- 
try company. One of them carries a big, blackened kettle. An 
overloaded horse cart, leaking a sickly yellow dust from square 
boxes, tries to get through the mud. The cart is pulled by 
eight horses yet there are no reins—just a long whip that the 
dismounted driver cracks continually. Everything moves. Equip- 
ment rattles, but not with the regularity of modern armies. 

Someone barks an order. You turn to see who it is and then 
you sense one of the facets of this peculiar Chinese army. None 
of the officers wears any distinctive insignia. Every time you 
speak to an officer you have to inquire as to his rank; even then 
you get the unsatisfactory reply of “commander”—or, more 
often if you are a foreigner in these hostile ranks, “commissar!” 

Where are the nerve centers of this army in the field? You 
have a most difficult time trying to spot the command posts. 
This is the army without formality or gestures. You come upon 
three serious looking officers sitting cross-legged before a soiled 
and wrinkled Japanese map that is spread on the ground. A 
tommy-gunner is near by, Suddenly there is a written message 
from the rear and as the officer reads it you notice that the mes- 
sage is written on the back side of an old wall poster. A finger 
points to a symbol on the map. A word or two is exchanged and 
two of the officers look questioningly at the third. The commissar 
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nods. Dirt is brushed off the map and the document is folded 
and stuffed into a worn leather case. The three men rise. The 
restless thug with the tommy gun asks, “T’so-ah?” Assent is 
nodded. The battalion command post moves forward quietly 
and without fanfare. . 

You come to recognize a higher headquarters by the number 
of field telephone wires which, hastily strung, lead into a farm- 
house. The army commander squats on some sacks of rice while 
a subordinate yells into a United States type field telephone, of 
which this army has thousands. The paraphernalia of command 
post operation is simple but functional. Tea and tea cups are 
the only items of “luxury.” They are always in evidence. Over 
pale tea, battle decisions are made which will send thousands of 
men to death. These commanders know the measure of their 
men. No one doubts obedience. Political indoctrination has 
insured that. 

This is the army as one would see portions of it behind the 
front. You cannot judge this giant military force on its ragged 
and irregular interior lines alone. The view must be balanced 
by mention of other characteristics. There is a sense of the 
ridiculous in some of the army’s efforts, yet at times it 
achieves remarkable efficiency. Its elements are often clumsy, 
yet some show adroitness. It trains and carefully nurses most of 
its soldiers to a good level of combat efficiency, then wastes thou- 
sands of them in useless sacrifice and slaughter because, first, it 
can afford to, and second, a great portion of its officers are lacking 
in the tactical and strategic skill of modern war. 


The People’s Liberation Army 


The Army of Communist China is formally titled the Chinese 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA). It has a strength of 2,650,000, 
is organized into five field armies, and is supported by the 
people’s militia which is several million strong. 

This is a military force without typewriters or adding ma- 
chines. The army must count and compute its numbers and sup- 
plies on the abacus. For all of its giant size, the PLA gets by with 
a very low minimum of paper work. It has to, for several reasons. 
First, the reports and records which an army must keep are done 
mainly by hand and brush. Although some mimeograph ma- 
chines are used, the stencils are hand lettered. Second, the num- 
ber of men who can read and write Chinese characters is rather 
small. This army, the PLA, exists with a minimum of adminis- 
trative paper work and a maximum of propaganda literature. 
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Led by fanatics and corrected and guided by commissars, the 
PLA is rising from an ill-armed rabble to a fairly well-organized 
and formidable military machine. Elements of this army have 
been engaged in almost continuous combat since 1 August 1927 
when the army was born in blood. The PLA is the only army of 
modern years that has completely equipped itself from captured 
materiel. However hard it may be to generalize accurately about 
this army, it can be safely said that the PLA has a greater variety 
and conglomeration of weapons and equipment than any other 
military force in the world today. This is the un-uniform force 
that stands on the verge of great reorganization and purge. The 
PLA assumed its present form in 1949 and has since decked itself 
out with an air force and navy plus some mechanization. 

No fat and sadistic warlords of China’s history will ever be 
able to compete with the grisly record of the militaristic Chinese 
Communists now enthroned and on the brink of a full expression 
of armed power. These men are brutal. They are spreading 
their theories of brutality to countless masses of uniformed 
robots. Whereas the Soviet revolutionists only had to struggle 
four years to gain their dominance, the Chinese Reds have fought 
viciously for more than twenty years to reach the confines of the 
Imperial Palace in Peking. Only now they are beginning to show 
their true intent. When you have fought, murdered and killed 
men for a fixed purpose, enduring conflict for more than twenty 
years, the world is foolish to expect that you will suddenly lay 
aside your weapons and your aggressiveness. 

The Red warlords of China have just edged up to their point 
of power. Look at the murderous purges now under way in China. 
Today’s generation of generals in China will have more life and 
death impact on the world than any Chinese of the past or near 
future. No future generation of Chinese Communists will likely 
be as bitter as today’s men of yesterday’s “Long March” and long 
struggle. [The Long March, some eight thousand miles, brought 
the Reds to the Caves of Yenan, where their later operations 
were planned.] There will be no real compromise with these 
jingoists who, individually, are more anti-American than any 
sroup of Soviet generals. The Red generals of China are grave- 


yard fillers. 
The PLA Creates A “Cause” 


On what is the Chinese soldier sustained? By tradition the 
bearing of arms has long been one of the most looked-down-upon 
professions in China. This era has just passed. The lot of the 














The Growth of the Red Army of 
Communist China 


(* Indicates Communist Title) 


FIRST TITLE: “The Worker’s and Peasant’s Red Army”* 1927. 


RETITLED: “Eighth Route Army” following Japan’s attack in 
1937. 


TITLE ADDED: “New Fourth Army” for the extra force created 
in 1938. 


RENAMED: “Chinese People’s Liberation Army”* at the be- 
ginning of the China Civil War in 1946. 


WARS FOUGHT: Civil War (Agrarian Revolutionary War* ) 
1927-37. 
Anti-Japanese War* 1937-45. 
China Civil War (War of Liberation*) 1946-50. 
Intervention in Korea 1950. 


IMPORTANT FACTS: Made military history with the “Long 
March” 1934-35. 
The bulk of the PLA’s generals lack formal education. 
Army grew from a guerrilla body to a formal force. 
Crossed Yangtze River in 1949 without modern bridging 
equipment. 


GREATEST ASSETS: Unlimited manpower for offense. 
Great land space for defense. 
Marching ability and general endurance of troops. 


GREATEST LIABILITIES: Logistically weak; possesses con- 
glomeration of weapons. 
Lacks an adequate air force and navy for its mass of infantry. 
Still in process of reorganization and modernization. 


GENERALSHIP: High officers are great leaders but lack skill 
at modern war. 
Generals demand highest sacrifices; ignore losses. 


MORALE: Good; but certain unit elements are subject to 
deterioration. 


FLAG: Bright red with yellow star and three symbol designa- 
tion of “August One,” the birth date of the army. 


VICTORIOUS BACKGROUND: Survived to harass the Jap- 
anese. 
Enlarged, on a guerrilla basis, to capture more Chinese 
Nationalist troops than it ever killed. Never faced modern 
fire power until Korea in 1951. 
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Chinese soldier and his standing in the nation is improving. But 
in what war, in all of China’s turbulent years of recent history, 
has the average soldier had a real interest or felt that he was 
fighting for a cause? During the warlord era Chinese troops 
fought indifferently; the victor of one year was the prisoner of 
another. The soldiers were not, in large numbers, volunteers. 
Against the Japanese there was some semblance of a crusade— 
there was an invader to combat. Here was where the Chinese 
Communists built their following. By drumming their cause, the 
Reds gave the soldier a feeling of a personal need to fight. 
Militarily the Communists fed the individual soldier the intoxi- 
cant of minor successes. By raids and small scale action the 
Red soldier lived in a stimulating atmosphere of monthly mili- 
tary achievement. 

The Nationalist soldiers, on the other hand, were committed 
in heavy masses, too often were ill led and always poorly sup- 
ported. The government soldiers met frustration, for while 
their units were ostensibly big and strong, they were weak 
technically and they were rarely spectacularly victorious. Fur- 
thermore, unlike his Red brother in arms, the government soldier 
was not given the propaganda treatment. No one bothered to 
associate the individual government soldier with a cause. In this 
alone the Communists have provided a lesson for Chinese mili- 
tary men to come. 


The Army is Not Modern 


In 1950 this army was termed modern; yet this is the army 
that never used tanks until 1946 nor military aircraft until 1949. 
The PLA is not modern except in size. It cannot be called modern 
merely because it possesses some jet aircraft any more than China 
can be called modern because it possesses the telephone and 
telegraph. China has veneered itself with borrowed devices of the 
modern era without ever developing mechanically within that 
era. Just so the Red Army has captured and borrowed tanks, 
motor vehicles and airplanes, without ever having a real ordnance 
corps or a related industrial establishment. 

The Chinese Red Army is simply entering its first period of 
modernization; for a few years to come it will, in combat, 
operate along the conventional lines of its immediate past. 

Like the raggle-taggle Red Army that emerged victorious from 
the Russian Civil War, the Communist Army of China seeks to 
be a new army. The PLA has emerged from its drab guerrilla 
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cocoon of the anti-Japanese and Civil War days and is now flexing 
its wings. These sometimes look modern and they show promise 
of being so, but the Red butterfly is clumsy. It still carries with 
it the remnants of its former life. 

Mao Tse-tung and his army officers recognize the problems at 
hand. They are hard realists who have the reputation of biting 
off only the amount they can chew and digest. In 1947 they still 
visualized the China Civil War in terms of five more years of 
fighting. Then, sooner than they had anticipated, the Red 
militarists won the war. They had immediate problems with their 
giant army which they sought to convert to a modern force. The 
very sorting of the hodgepodge of captured military equipment 
was a problem in itself, not to mention its allocation to troop 
units on an organized basis. The Chinese Communist, knowing 
that for a long period to come China could not manufacture the 
heavier items of military materiel, looked to the Soviet Union 
for tanks, artillery and airplanes. Chinese soldiers would have to 
be trained to operate such items as Russian T-34 tanks and 
SU-76 self-propelled guns—items modern to the satellite armies 
of North Korea and elsewhere but generally obsolete or surplus 
now in Soviet Russia’s war machine. 

Victory over Chiang Kai-shek brought multiple issues. There 
was the mainland’s great land space to occupy, the invasions of 
Formosa and Tibet to prepare for, guerrilla uprisings to cope 
with, captured Nationalist troops to be reorganized and in- 
tegrated into the PLA. The Communists had captured tanks 
they did not know how to operate or maintain. South China 
brought disease to the Red troops who had lived all their lives 
in the North. Training had to be more standardized and mili- 
tary texts had to be printed. Differences in dialect confronted 
the army as it sought to induct men from the newly conquered 
regions. These and many other problems arose in numbers that 
called for plans, solutions and decisions. The PLA’s officers had 
their hands full but their hearts were hopeful. They were 
building a new army from the already strong fiber of the old. 

Then came the North Korean aggression in June 1950. The 
Chinese waited, but shifted troops back to Manchuria. Confident 
that theirs was the invincible army, they attacked the United 
Nations forces. Initially intoxicated by successes they woke up 
in 1951 to the fact that certain factors in the wars they had fought 
were missing in Korea. Land space for maneuver was not there; 
the support of a friendly people, on which the PLA has so long 
relied, was absent. Fire power in a volume they had never before 
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seen killed Chinese masses in the PLA’s first campaign on non- 
Chinese soil. 

The Korean conflict, having failed to produce an early victory 
for the Chinese Reds, immediately slowed up modernization of 
the PLA and postponed the creation of a new army. 

The Red hierarchy is up to its neck in the mud and blood 
of a war it cannot win. It cannot win because the PLA is not yet 
a modern army and the higher leaders do not know how to fight 
a modern war, especially one on a peninsula. With almost un- 
limited manpower for offense, the Red leaders miss the great 
land space which has helped them so greatly in the past. Korea 
is a new military experience for Red Chinese generals who, al- 
though excellent leaders of men, are being out-generalled. 


China’s Red Army Is Hard Up 


It has surprised some observers to see a few of our soldiers 
released from their prisoner of war status in Korea. This is not 
any sudden generosity on the part of the Chinese Reds.’ The 
word has gone out that too many prisoners are financial burdens. 
For the first time in its history the Chinese Communist Army is 
having serious financial troubles. The financial burden of a 
large Army was being felt even before the Reds aggressively 
launched their swelling hordes into Korea. The higher officers 
and the commissars are examining all PLA ranks for excess over- 
head and a determined effort is being made to slash off the fat. 
Orders went out in 1950 to get rid of men who were not good 
soldier material. This is a separate effort from the purge which 
has political motives. Today men are being purged daily—not 
always shot for laziness or inefficiency but released from the 
service. This applies to the militia as well. The regular army 
and the militia, bloated in numerical strength, are being 
“strengthened” by doses of laxative applied by commissars who 
see the need for increased efficiency and lower dollar cost. Re- 
organization of the People’s Liberation Army has just begun. 

The “Year of the Tiger” officially began on 17 February 1950. 
Exactly one month later there appeared in a Chinese Communist 
magazine a remarkable confession by a high military commissar. 
Commissar Tan Cheng let his officers, enlisted men and the 
Chinese public know that all was not well with the great Chinese 
People’s Liberation Army. Commissar Tan began by saying, 
“This is a financially difficult year. Steps must be taken to 
tide over this difficult period.” 
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Chinese troops are accustomed to difficult years. But to the 
Red soldier viewing the Civil War as practically over and antic- 
ipating some measure of reward for his long and arduous service, 
these words of Commissar Tan fell on soldier ears with the im- 
pact of deep disappointment. 

“Soldier marriages are to be very limited in number,” said 
Tan. This meant that marriages were out for the majority. “Fur- 
loughs are to be kept to the bare minimum.” To cut home even 
sharper, Tan directed that Sunday, the Red soldiers only day of 
relaxation and freedom, be occupied with military duties. Fur- 
thermore, not only was the Chinese soldier to indulge in farming, 
so as to produce a large portion of his food, but also he was or- 
dered by Commissar Tan to save a ration at regular intervals by 
missing a meal or two! These and other stringent measures of 
Communist austerity were applied to at least one quarter—and 
possibly more—of the entire PLA. This is a harsh departure from 
the rewarding promises the Red militarists gave their men to 
encourage the winning of the China Civil War. Now the Chinese 
soldiers are having to die in a new war. They don’t like it! 





It is a characteristic of Asiatics, particularly the Chinese, to 
be at their military best when they are succeeding. Combat 
troops of any nationality can be intoxicated by success but 
Asiatics show an especial tendency—when elevated to the ranks 
of policemen, prisoner guards, military commanders or success- 
ful troops—to be exceedingly brutal and arrogant. Conversely, 
Chinese military morale sags on a more precipitous curve than 
most Western nationalities (including the Soviet) when military 
campaigning shows hopelessness. 








The Chinese commissars are now “division-slice” conscious. 
According to Commissar Tan they are searching and purging the 
military ranks so as to produce an army that is cheaper to main- 
tain. The commissars are correcting the high officers’ “bad 
habits,” pointing to the overhead costs of bodyguard soldiers. 
But the commissars are not giving up their own bodyguards— 
yet. It is now a regular practice for the commissars and higher 
officers to check physically the number of men in subordinate 
units against the written strength reports. The junior officers are 
said to be most guilty of padding the ranks, a sure sign that 
officer pay is inadequate. 

These may seem to be small matters but they are not. The 
army is large and the multiplication of individual concerns affects 
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troop morale. Several hundred thousand soldiers are unhappy 
because they cannot get married. Millions are watching the con- 
tents of their rice bowls daily. When they are told that they 
must sometimes skip a meal to save for the nation, elements of 
doubt and dissension revolve in their minds. Casualties have 
multiplied in Korea but the Red medical service is in inverse 
ratio to the wounded. Among the nameless masses in the PLA 
there are smoldering thoughts which the commissars are working 
daily to suppress with propaganda and indoctrination. 

But the higher officers have other worries. Their causes of 
concern extend geographically from Korea to Taiwan. Neither 
place has been militarily conquered and in between those ex- 
tremes there are some serious internal problems. Supply has 
been inefficient and has become more expensive than the Red 
officers ever anticipated. Depots and stores are now being or- 
ganized under more centralized control. Equipment is being 
doled out on a “need to use” basis with only the units engaged 
in combat getting most of what they need. Inventories are being 
laboriously checked against stocks and the excess materiel and 
trophies, of which many units were so proud, are now being 
taken away and stored or redistributed with guarded care. 

The worried men in China are not all in the army. Mao Tse- 
tung’s regime includes a group of civilian bureaucrats who, from 
the Caves of Yenan, once had a plan for every contingency. Now 
they are harried little men who fumble over the production and 
expenditure figures of military weapons—weapons which they 
used to put in the category of “capture these from the enemy.” 
Now these tea-drinking idealists have to reckon with the 
dollar costs of such items as jet aircraft, tanks and big shells. 

Arsenals, to them, had been piddling shops where under- 
paid and overworked coolies and technicians ground out simple 
weapons on foot-powered lathes. Now the arsenals are modern, 
intricate and expensive—for they lie in the USSR, and with 
each delivery of big war machines comes a bill from the 
Soviet Union. The cash for the transaction can sometimes 
wait but the abacus must be fingered and the astronomical 
totals recorded for the exchange of goods (if not for the settle- 
ments of cash) that will come later. These Chinese production 
“experts” and Red bureaucrats are startled at the money cost 
of big military items they now use and of which they need 
more. The military budget, which rose so sharply in 1950 
with just the occupation of China’s land mass, is draining the 
Communist-shackled nation even more than before. 
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In June 1951 some twelve hundred Chinese business men 
listened to speakers in a Peking hall. The speakers came from 
a newly created committee. One might term it an emergency 
committee. “We do not have enough planes, guns and other 
weapons,” the Committee to Resist the US and Aid Korea 
said. “We must speedily supply them [“volunteers” in Korea] 
with: more warplanes, guns, tanks, antiaircraft guns, antitank 
guns and other weapons.” This meeting began a nation-wide 
drive for funds to buy more military materiel for the Korean 
war effort. Even school children are being asked for money. 
The Communists are passing the collection plate at clubs as 
well. This money is being used to “purchase fighter planes, sub- 
machine guns and small food packages to ease the supply 
problem in Korea.” So worried is the Chinese Red hierarchy 
that this effort has become an all-out mobilization of the 
home front. “Labor emulation campaigns” to raise produc- 
tion have been in effect since 1950. 

Liao Cheng-chih, a Communist with a finger in almost every 
Red pie, led off the campaign after his return from an inspec- 
tion trip to Korea in May 1951. As chief of the “Comfort 
Mission,” Liao said the Chinese troops needed more fire power, 
medical supplies of all kinds and food put up in packages so 
that the front line troops would not go hungry so often. The 
same week that Liao spoke, Chinese troops were surrendering 
in Korea, crying “fahn, fahn!” (rice, rice) at the first moment 
of contact; while back of the Red lines more than four hun- 
dred “Chinese people’s delegates” of a Comfort Mission visited 
Red soldiers in an attempt to boost their morale. 

The Soviets are giving away nothing. Some quarters may 
hold that, if China supplies the flesh and blood for Korea, 
Russia will donate the materiel. To believe this is to show 
ignorance of history. Russia has always billed the Chinese 
and the Red Chinese are no exceptions. Cash may not be 
called for; a barter of goods is the most common transaction. 
This is what has worried the Chinese in Peking into taking up 
collections from school children and urging the business men 
to work and contribute. The gouging of the people has just 
begun. The cost of planes and large caliber guns will require 
Chinese coolies to donate free working time, and all of China’s 
people are going to feel heavier taxation. The Peking warlords 
and bureaucrats are seeking ways to sugar a very bitter tea 
for the people. 








MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS 
AT QUANTICO 
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F ANY spot on earth deserves to be called “the birthplace of 
amphibious warfare,” it is Quantico, Virginia, home of the 
Marine Corps Schools. Here, on the banks of the Potomac just 
outside of Washington, D.C., the modern amphibious art was 
born and brought to maturity between 1921 and 1940. 

Today Marines and personnel of other services come to 
Quantico in ever increasing numbers to be schooled in the latest 
amphibious tactics and techniques. Meanwhile Quantico is busier 
than ever shaping the doctrines, procedures and equipment 
which landing forces will employ in the years ahead. 

The Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, had their origin in the 
enlarged concept of Marine Corps employment which began to 
develop at the turn of the present century. Throughout the pre- 
ceding century and a quarter, the frequent requirements for 
Marines had been met by hastily organizing forces for the jobs 
at hand. Sometimes small landing parties of Marine detachments 
from several warships sufficed. In other instances, units as large 
as a battalion were assembled ashore and dispatched to the point 
of need. 

Soon after the Spanish-American War began, it was decided 
to send a force of Marines to seize Guantanamo Bay as a base for 
the American fleet, blockading Santiago. As usual it was neces- 
sary to draw from a number of sources to find enough Marines 
for the job. Barracks at Portsmouth, Boston, Newport, Phila- 
delphia, Washington and Norfolk were stripped. Although this 
jury-rig battalion turned in an admirable account of itself in the 
capture of Guantanamo, it was apparent that the days of the 
makeshift striking force were over. The war with Spain demon- 
strated the desirability of a new concept—that of permanently 
organized Marine forces ready for instant embarkation. 

The result was the organization in 1903 of the Advanced Base 
Force. Averaging about regimental strength, it was based at the 
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Philadelphia Navy Yard between its frequent expeditions. As 
American entry into World War I became imminent, the Ad- 
vanced Base Force was rapidly expanded and soon overflowed its 
Philadelphia barracks. Accordingly in 1917 the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps ordered that a new training area be found. The 
site selected was Quantico, Virginia. 

The Marine Corps Schools were established at Quantico in 
1921 when Major General John A. Lejeune, Marine Corps Com- 
mandant, decided to implement the concept, still relatively new 
among the armed forces, that the education of each Marine, com- 
missioned and enlisted, should continue at progressively higher 
levels throughout his service career. Prior to that time there 
had existed a School of Application for newly commissioned 
officers, but otherwise professional knowledge and skills were 
customarily acquired by the “master-apprentice” system. 

Initially the Schools consisted of a Basic School for new second 
lieutenants, a Company Officers’ School for captains and a Field 
Officers’ School for majors. Schools for commissioned and en- 
listed specialists were soon added. 

The new Marine Corps post early assumed a pioneering role. 
Between 1920 and 1940, the modern art of amphibious warfare 
was conceived and most of the work was done at Quantico. 
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Marines in training leap from an armored landing vehicle and quickly dis- 
perse to attack a pill box. Marine Corps Photograph 
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It was apparent to Marine Corps strategists that American sea 
power depended heavily on the ability to seize advanced naval 
bases wherever and whenever they might be needed. It was also 
clear that in the likely event of a war with Japan, American forces 
would have to undertake the amphibious seizure of a chain of 
advanced naval bases extending across the Pacific. In 1921 the 
course of events in a possible future war with Japan was fore- 
cast in detail by Lieutenant Colonel Earl Ellis, who later dis- 
appeared while on a mission in the Japanese Mandate. Ellis 
showed prophetic accuracy in naming the advanced bases the 
United States would need in such a struggle. 

In the early 1920’s, the amphibious concept was regarded 
bleakly by military planners. The tragic failure of the British 
at Gallipoli only a few years before had convinced orthodox mili- 
tary thinkers, without exception, that an amphibious assault was 
doomed if serious opposition was encountered. 

Despite the forbidding nature of the problem, General Lejeune 
set the Corps to work solving it. The task involved the creation 
of a new body of tactical and technical doctrine and the invention 
of a new arsenal of equipment. It called for theoretical study 
and practical application. It required a long and persevering 
process of innovation, test and modification. As events turned 
out, it demanded the best efforts of the Marine Corps supported 
by the Navy for nearly twenty years. 

Quantico was already well equipped to undertake the major 
portion of the task and became almost immediately the focal 
point of amphibious development. The Marine Corps Schools 
used students as well as staff personnel to attack the doctrinal 
aspects of the problem. By 1935 a Tentative Landing Operations 
Manual was completed. This document was adopted intact by 
the Navy in 1938 under the title FTP-167, Landing Operations 
Doctrine, U. S. Navy and by the Army in 1941 when it issued its 
first amphibious manual, FM 31-5. Its tenets still form the basis 
for United States Fleet publications, today’s amphibious “bible.” 

To work out equipment aspects of the problem, a development 
and testing agency was established. After several reorganizations 
and rechristenings, this became known as the Marine Corps 
Equipment Board which exists today as a component of the 
Marine Corps Development Center. The Board assumed leader- 
ship in the development of the many devices needed to conduct 
and support military operations across the difficult natural bar- 
rier presented by a shore line. Most notable among the Board’s 
achievements was the amphibian tractor, the famous LVT. 
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During these pioneering years, the Advanced Base Force at 
Quantico had become the East Coast Expeditionary Forces in 
1921 and eventually the East Coast Fleet Marine Force in 1935. 
It played its part in amphibious development by putting to 
practical tests the docirine and equipment evolved by the Schools 
and Equipment Board. Beginning with FLEX-1 in 1935, annual 
Fleet Landing Exercises under realistic but carefully controlled 
conditions provided means for discovering flaws in theory, tech- 
niques and materiel. 

World War II put the stamp of approval on the work accom- 
plished at Quantico during the preceding twenty years. It also 
brought sweeping changes to Quantico itself. The year 1942 wit- 
nessed a tenfold expansion in the area of the base, when fifty 
thousand acres were annexed to provide badly needed maneuver, 
firing and bombing ranges. 

Despite the expansion of the base facilities, the Fleet Marine 
Force elements outgrew Quantico and finally moved to new 
homes at Camp Lejeune and Cherry Point, North Carolina. Since 
then, the principal mission of Quantico has been twofold—first, 
to train officers in the tactics and techniques of warfare, with 
particular emphasis on amphibious operations, in order to pro- 
vide competent commanders and staff officers for the air, ground 
and air-ground field forces of the Marine Corps and second, to 
develop in co-ordination with appropriate specified agencies and 
representatives of the other services, the tactics, techniques and 
equipment employed by landing forces in amphibious operations. 
Actually, definition of the mission in those specific terms was 
promulgated in 1950 although the statement was really a formal 
description of the tasks which were being accomplished earlier. 

In order to carry out this dual mission, the Marine Corps 
Schools organization is functionally divided into the Marine 
Corps Educational Center which discharges the academic re- 
sponsibility; the Marine Corps Development Center which is 
concerned with developments of unique interest to the Marine 
Corps; and various supporting activities. 

Of special interest to all services is the fact that the Joint Land- 
ing Force Board, which discharges the joint aspects of the 
developmental responsibility, is located at and is supported by 
the Marine Corps Schools. 

The Educational Center is the largest of the three principal 
functional components of the Marine Corps Schools and may be 
regarded as the “university” of the Corps. With the exceptions 
of the Parris Island and San Diego Recruit Depots and a few 
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specialist and temporary schools located elsewhere, all Marine 
Corps facilities for the instruction of Marines as individuals are 
concentrated in the Educational Center. This gathering of edu- 
cational activities at one location avoids duplication of facilities 
and results in substantial operating economies. Of even greater 
importance, the concentration of schools promotes an academic 
spirit and atmosphere conducive to thought and study, while 
proximity to the Joint Landing Force Board and the Develop- 
ment Center helps to insure a progressive attitude. 

The Educational Center consists of a headquarters, eight com- 
ponent schools and seven academic sections. The component 
schools are responsible for the academic direction and super- 
vision of their respective student bodies and for the administra- 
tion of their respective curricula. The actual work of preparing 
and presenting instruction is handled, in the main, by the 
academic sections organized for this purpose on a functional 
basis—Aviation, Combined Arms, Intelligence, Logistics, Naval 
and the like. 

At the apex of the Quantico educational pyramid is the Senior 
School, which trains senior field officers for command and staff 
duties within the higher ground and aviation echelons of the 
Fleet Marine Force. It is the Nation’s only advanced command 





Marine riflemen cover the advance of a team mate who is attacking an 
“enemy” bunker with a flame thrower. Marine Corps Photograph 
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and staff course which places primary emphasis on the require- 
ments of amphibious and advanced base operations. These are, 
of course, the specialties of the Corps. 

At a less advanced level, the Junior School equips captains 
and junior field officers for command and staff duties in a regi- 
ment or an air group of the Fleet Marine Force. It also empha- 
sizes amphibious and advanced base operations. 

The foundation of the Quantico educational pyramid is the 
Basic School. Here enlisted personnel are trained for duty in 
top noncommissioned grades and officer candidates are prepared 
for commissioned rank. The School also trains newly commis- 
sioned officers for duty ashore and afloat and provides refresher 
training for junior reserve officers recalled to active duty. Tradi- 
tionally the Marine Corps draws only a minority of its officers 
from the United States Naval Academy. The preponderance of 
the several hundred young Marine Corps second lieutenants 
commissioned each year comes from civilian colleges and from 
enlisted ranks. Training at the Basic School provides these young 
men with a common foundation of professional knowledge. 

The student bodies of the Senior and Junior Schools consist 
of both ground and aviation officers. Similarly, the Basic School 
includes among its students many officers who will eventually 
make Marine aviation their career. Normally no distinction is 
made between air and ground officer students and their curricula 
include both air and ground subjects. The breadth of this edu- 
cational approach has had much to do with the success of the 
Marine air-ground team—the tightly knit combination of ground 
striking power and close air support which has performed so 
effectively in World War II and in Korea. 

The remaining resident schools of the Educational Center are 
technical in nature, designed to provide the Corps with special- 
ists. They are the Communication Officers’ School, the Naval 
Gunfire Officers’ School, the Air Observers’ School and the Ord- 
nance School. Obviously, these schools do not cover all subjects 
in which Marines must be proficient. 

The Marine Corps Schools furnish instruction peculiar to the 
types of warfare in which the Corps specializes or which relates 
to equipment unique to the Corps. For other instruction, and 
to provide the broadest possible professional outlook, Marines 
are sent to schools of other services. In like manner the Marine 
Corps Schools are attended by students from other services and 
from other nations who come to Quantico to learn the intricacies 
of amphibious warfare and advanced base operations. 
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Most of the officers now in training at Quantico and most of 
those to be trained here in the immediate future are members 
of the Marine Corps Reserve who have been recalled to active 
duty or who are going on active duty at the outset of their Re- 
serve careers. These Reservists take the same course as their 
Regular counterparts. 

The Extension School, another component of the Education 
Center, makes available to a large enrollment of Reservists vari- 
ous correspondence courses which complement and parallel the 
work of the resident schools. The School currently provides in- 
struction to more than five thousand Regular and Reserve 
Marines, commissioned and enlisted, who are seeking on their 
own initiative to improve their professional qualifications. 

An outstanding feature of the Educational Center is its Ad- 
vanced Base Problem Group—a team of specially selected in- 
structors responsible for the preparation and presentation of a 
comprehensive demonstration problem illustrating current tac- 
tics and techniques employed in the amphibious seizure of an 
advanced naval base. This two-day problem is presented annually 
at the principal service schools in the United States and at several 
installations abroad to promote inter-service understanding of 
the complex aspects of amphibious warfare. 

Generally speaking, the Educational Center has its attention 
focused on the present. Its task is the academic one of perfecting 
the individual Marine in the tactics and techniques which he 
must employ if he is called to action in defense of the Nation’s 
interest. By contrast, the attention of the Joint Landing Force 
Board and the Development Center is focused on the future. 
Their task is the pioneering one of devising new doctrines, new 
techniques and new equipment which will insure victory under 
the changed conditions of tomorrow. 

The Joint Landing Force Board and the Marine Corps De- 
velopment Center evolved from the Marine Corps Landing Force 
Development Center—an agency which was instituted at Quanti- 
co in September 1950 to implement the Marine Corps’ develop- 
mental responsibilities under the terms of the National Security 
Act of 1947 and the Key West Agreement. Although the Landing 
Force Development Center provided for liaison representation 
from the other services, it was not a joint agency and its activity 
extended to all development matters of Marine Corps interest. 

Changes in the original structure and mission were necessitat- 
ed by the recent approval of certain portions of the publication 
Joint Action Armed Forces. This directive requires service heads 
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to establish joint boards to develop doctrine, procedures and 
equipment for joint use in fields assigned to cognizance of their 
respective services. Accordingly, on 1 October 1951, the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps established the Joint Landing 
Force Board at Quantico. This Board operates under the super- 
vision of the Commandant of the Marine Corps, who is re- 
sponsible to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for its activities. The 
Commandant, Marine Corps Schools, is president of the Board 
and is assisted in his duties by an executive director of major 
general rank. Functionally, the Board is subdivided into an 
Equipment Panel and a Tactics, Techniques and Training Panel. 
Each of these panels is further broken down into working groups 
of convenient size. 

The responsibility of the Joint Landing Force Board covers 
only the joint aspects of landing force development. It does not 
encompass projects of interest to the Marine Corps alone or 
Marine Corps projects lying outside the landing force field. 
Therefore, on 1 October 1951, concurrent with the establishment 
of the Joint Landing Force Board, the Marine Corps Landing 
Force Development Center was redesignated as the Marine 
Corps Development Center and was assigned responsibility for 
this large and important residual area. 
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Officer students get practical training in the techniques of vertical envelop- 
ment as used recently in Korea. Marine Corps Photograph 
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The Development Center’s organization roughly parallels that 
of the Joint Board. The executive director of the Joint Landing 
Force Board is also the director of the Marine Corps Develop- 
ment Center. There is an extensive overlap in the Marine mem- 
berships of the two activities, resulting in substantial personnel 
saving as well as providing effective liaison. 

Because they were able to take over the functions of a going 
concern, the Joint Board and the Development Center are in 
active operation and already show a record of accomplishment. 
They are aided by their proximity to the Educational Center 
which maintains a great reservoir of amphibious experience in 
its instructional staff. It possesses, too, in the shape of the James 
Carson Breckinridge Memorial Library, what is undoubtedly the 
largest existing collection of reference material on amphibious 
warfare and advanced base operations. 

The principal functional components of the Marine Corps 
Schools—the Development Center, the Educational Center and 
the Joint Board—benefit from the complex of supporting ac- 
tivities located at Quantico. School troops comprise a reinforced 
battalion (infantry, artillery, tanks, engineers, amphibious 
tractors and amphibious trucks) and are available for demon- 
strating and testing current and proposed tactics and techniques. 
The Marine Corps Air Station, an integral part of the base, 
provides the fighter-bombers, fixed-wing transports and _ helli- 
copters to explore, develop and practice the techniques for lifting 
and supporting ground forces in amphibious operations. 

All of the activities going on at Quantico have a common de- 
nominator—the same common denominator which has charac- 
terized Marine Corps activities for ten generations. The Marine 
Corps exists, and has existed for nearly two centuries, because of 
its demonstrated ability to furnish fast-moving, hard-hitting 
striking forces at a moment’s notice. This is the business of the 
Corps and it is therefore the business of all Marines. The special 
task of the Marine Corps Schools is that of continuously retrans- 
lating the general concept of readiness into the specific terms 
required in a constantly changing world and reindoctrinating 
Marines and their associates in these new specific terms. Quan- 
tico draws its inspiration from the past but keeps its eyes fixed 
firmly on the present and the future. 
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os E’LL have to go a little easy on expenses this month,’ 
remarked the sergeant’s wife as she went over the cash 
on hand the day after payday. 

“Nothing unusual about that—nobody expects to get rich in 
the Army,” replied her husband who was more or less patiently 
waiting to receive his cigarette and haircut money. 

“But next month we’ll have the car paid for,” continued the 
head of the family, making a few more notations. “And in six 
months we'll own the television set. Then Ill need some new 
clothes and we'll have to get some things for the kids and —” 

“Speaking of things to wear,” broke in her husband, “better 
allow for some new chevrons. I’m going to the advanced school 
next month and when I get back I ought to step into old Smitty’s 
shoes. He’ll be retiring in about eight months to go into the 
radio repair business in his home town.” 

The conversation is reproduced not to imply that all United 
States Army servicemen own an automobile, a television set and 
enjoy a settled home life; rather it is to point up the underlying 
significance—that the sergeant, typical of thousands who have 
chosen a career in the Army, has found that the Army offers a 
satisfying, full life, with incentive for advancement and training 
and all the other opportunities one expects of a career. 

Just exactly what does one expect of a career? First, we all 
aspire to work at a job or profession that will give us a good 
livelihood, that will not fold up in midstream; in other words, 
security. But that is not enough—slaves have that much! In 
addition the work must be something that we can do well and en- 
joy doing, something in which we can take pride of accomplish- 
ment; in other words, satisfaction. For another thing, we do not 
want to stand still, we want to progress, to get ahead; in other 
words, advancement. Moreover we like to be recognized and re- 
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spected by our fellow citizens; we like to get honor and recogni- 
tion now and then. Also some people like a dash of excitement to 
keep life from getting dull. 

Rugged danger and action appeal to some; others want to 
amass money and material possessions; some prefer the recogni- 
tion that comes with higher positions of responsibility. But the 
vast majority of humankind is well content to have a congenial 
job that provides security, with reasonable promise of satisfac- 
tion and advancement. 

The sergeant is typical of thousands of men who have decided 
that the Army can give them all of the basic things most people 
seek from their jobs. He happens to be an infantryman, inducted 
by Selective Service in 1941. After World War II he looked close- 
ly at his future. With five years of service behind him, he calcu- 
lated that he would retire after twenty-five more years of service 
with a comfortable lifetime retirement pay and could then have 
at least another fifteen years of high productivity ahead of him. 
Best of all, he realized, he could educate himself in the Army so 
that he would find his services in demand when he did retire. 

Since the end of World War II thousands of other young men 
have entered the Army either voluntarily or through Selective 
Service. Heretofore they never had realized the advantages 
offered by the Army, but upon closer acquaintance with the facts 
they have decided to stay in. Many of these men have for the first 
time learned of the numerous fields of endeavor open to them 
and have taken advantage of the Army’s system of vocational 
guidance and classification. 

They are discovering that no matter whether the individual 
dec.des on a long term enlistment or just a short hitch, the Army 
provides the same chances for training, education and advance- 
meut. For one thing, the Army needs men as well trained as 
possible. This training is a good investment in future security 
sinve the skills developed during even one enlistment may be 
utilized in a future emergency. Also, the more training that can 
be given to more men, the greater is the reservoir of skills avail- 
able to essential civilian industries. 

How do the various essentials of a career—security, satisfaction 
and opportunity for advancement—work out in the Army? 

Security. There is an old saying that glory is a soldier’s pay 
and too frequently this has been true. With the passage of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 considerable changes have 
been made in this respect. However, nobody should go into the 
Army with the idea of getting rich. For the enlisted man, across- 
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the-table pay of the Army ranges from $900 a year for the recruit 
up to $4,200 for the master sergeant with ten years’ service who 
has two or more children. But actually there is more to it than 
meets the eye. For a soldier can retain more of his pay than a 
man earning considerably more taxable income. 

That is because of the so-called intangibles or “hidden pay”— 
free medical and dental care for the serviceman, and for his 
dependents wherever possible, free term life insurance or low 
cost twenty-year-pay or endowment policies, building up of 
retirement credit which would normally take a substantial slice 
of the civilian’s income each month, a month’s vacation with pay 
each year, travel pay to a new post, free housing and food to 
single men or food and quarters allowances for family men, free 
or very low cost entertainment and others. Some statisticians 
have estimated that the recruit receiving $900 a year is at least 
as well off as the man making $3500 a year in civil life. As a 
matter of fact, many labor and personnel relations experts feel 
that the Army is far ahead of civilian industry in its “employee 
relations” in providing generous retirement and vacation benefits, 
hospitalization and so on. 

We must never forget, though, that an Army exists to be 
prepared to fight if war comes; therefore there are dangers 
inherent in the job itself. Many men just do not like the neces- 
sary discipline of Army life, the requirement of being always on 
call and being subject to orders. But to the individual who does 
not find such things distasteful or who does not worry over some 
future danger, the Army offers a steady job at good pay, a job 
not subject to economic vagaries and one that certainly is not 
going to fold up in the foreseeable future. 

General Jacob L. Devers, former Chief of Army Field Forces, 
pointed out this little-appreciated fact: “Anyone who has ex- 
perienced both military and civilian discipline knows that 
civilian discipline is equally as severe. If a man is not amenable 
to civilian discipline in a store or office or factory, he can lose his 
job. But if the Army has succeeded—and about 98 percent of 
the time we do succeed—in teaching him self-discipline, he can 
keep that job and live a useful and happy life. If we have also 
taught him leadership, a subject upon which we concentrate, he 
can go on to bigger and better jobs.” 

Satisfaction. Nothing is more important than contentment in 
one’s life work, no matter how secure the job and no matter how 
good the pay. Most of us cannot be well adjusted individuals if 
we are square pegs in round holes, if we get no sense of fufillment 
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from the performance of our daily tasks. To some, mechanical 
tasks are distasteful, yet the skilled carpenter or machinist finds 
them highly satisfying. To others office work may be tiresome 
while the man who likes personnel work finds it very much to 
his liking. It is important to have a job that we really enjoy. 

Among the two hundred or so different jobs and occupations 
in the Army are specialties suited to virtually every aptitude. 
Some men prefer to become automotive body repairmen, me- 
chanics, instrument repairmen or watch experts in the Ordnance 
Corps; others find their life work in general supply management, 
mess management, as tailors, cooks or a multitude of other supply 
activities in the Quartermaster Corps; still others may prefer the 
life of a medical assistant in the Medical Corps or the many jobs 
open in transportation, finance, criminal investigation or any 
one of the many other fields in the various branches. 

The combat arms offer opportunities for activity and excite- 
ment and for schooling and training as well. Many of the skills 
developed in the Infantry, Artillery and Armor branches are 
helpful to the individual when he leaves the Army. Some of 
these technical jobs include radio and communications, personnel 
administration, parachute rigger or repairman, and automotive 
maintenance in the Infantry; meteorologist, precision instrument 
man, automotive technician or even aircraft mechanic in the 
Artillery; and mechanic or heavy equipment operator in Armor. 

Many young men and women in civilian life have had no 
chance to receive career guidance or job counseling. Often job 
opportunities are limited in their home towns. But in the Army 
they can readily receive such guidance and can find positions 
they are qualified to fill. Moreover they find that the jobs are 
not limited by geographical or purely local factors. 

Upon entering the Army, every man and woman gets a series 
of tests and interviews to ascertain the individual’s natural talents 
or skills. After completing basic training, the soldier may be 
sent to one of the schools for which he is particularly suited and, 
if the needs of the Army permit, he can then continue to develop 
his career along that line. 

Two main patterns are followed for continued training in the 
Army—on-the-job apprenticeship and classroom schooling. The 
type of work determines the type of education. Most on-the-job 
training consists in working at actual tasks in the unit, coupled 
with study of Army Training Manuals. Formal schools are main- 
tained where close and expert supervision is necessary or where 
expensive machinery or intricate instruments are involved. Some 
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subjects, such as meteorology, personnel management, cooking 
or drafting, can best be taught only in classrooms. 

There are over two hundred and fifteen courses listed in the 
Army School Catalog; and there are currently several thousand 
men and women being educated in them. 

Schools are filled through assigned quotas. Thus, if the Rail- 
way Car Repair Class at the Transportation School needs seventy- 
five students, each of the continental Armies receives a quota. 
Qualified men then are selected by the commanding general of 
each Army. Any soldier who believes he is qualified for a school 
may apply to attend. True, he may not be sent on the first ap- 
plication but if he can convince his immediate superiors that he 
is qualified, that he can make the grade in a new or different 
field and that he will be of greater benefit to the service if he 
attends a certain school, he always has a good chance of getting 
there. Many men who feel that they are just spinning their 
wheels have a chance to enter a field which interests them. 

In many of the Army job classifications, there are several stages 
of schooling. This allows the individual to improve his skills and 
continue education on an advanced level. These schools are at- 
tended on duty time and are free to the individual soldier—one 
of the advantages not often found in civilian life. 

In addition, the Army man or woman has the chance to pursue 
an education at low cost through United States Armed Forces 
Institute courses. Many a young soldier who had no chance to 
finish high school has completed his basic education in this way. 
At some posts, college level courses are available. 

Advancement. Promotion in the enlisted grades is not auto- 
matic nor is it necessarily based upon seniority, although length 
of time in grade is usually stipulated before promotions are 
made. The rate and flow of advancement from one rank to an- 
other varies according to circumstances and needs. In time of 
expansion it is naturally more rapid; at other times, there are 
freezes on promotions. However, if the individual has prepared 
himself through training and demonstrates that he is capable of 
assuming increased responsibilities, he may fairly well depend 
upon securing advancement through his years of service. 

Each promotion brings an increase in pay. But added pay also 
comes in grade, with a regular periodic increase for every two 
years of service up to the maximum level in each grade. The 
same cannot be said for many civilian occupations where no 
provisions are made for increased pay for added years of service. 

In addition to advancement through grades, enlisted personnel 
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have opportunities to step up to warrant officer or even com- 
missioned status. Currently the enlarged officer procurement pro- 
gram is attracting many applicants from enlisted ranks. (See 
“Opportunities for Army Commissions,” August 1951 DicEst.) 

Underscoring the fluidity of grade structure in the Army, there 
are a number of general officers who started their careers as 
enlisted men. In the Corps of Cadets at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy this year there are 661 cadets—nearly one third of 
the entire enrollment—who capitalized on enlisted service in the 
Army as an aid in preparing themselves for entrance to West 
Point. Upon completion of their course they will have a first 
class college education, a commission in the Regular Army or 
Air Force and a congenial and werthwhile career ahead of them. 

Recognition is another influential factor governing choice of 
a life work. Nobody likes to be a pariah. For only too long, the 
American public did not consider the Army as an established 
part of the American way of life. In times of national emergency 
the soldier was highly regarded and widely recognized, it is true, 
but thereafter he sank in esteem. 

This has not only been true in America; history is full of 
similar low regard for the professional soldier. It had long been 
as Kipling said, “For it’s Tommy this an’ Tommy that, an’ ‘Chuck 
’im out, the brute!’ But it’s ‘Savior of ’is country’ when the guns 
begin to shoot.” In this country the Army was often regarded 
more as a drain on the budget than as a national asset. Also the 
idea of a million men voluntarily springing to arms in time of 
emergency held a firm grip on the imagination of the American 
public, regardless of the fact that history proves it never hap- 
pened and that only through conscription or Selective Service 
could the needed armies be raised. 

But today the Army is recognized more and more as an integral 
part of the American way of life. The history of the past twenty- 
five years has demonstrated that the Army is as much a part of 
our national life as any of the other Government services. It is 
just as acceptable for a young man or woman to pursue a career 
in the Army as to enter any civilian type trade or profession. 

In the long run it may be said that the person who makes a 
success of the Army can be expected to make a success elsewhere. 
This is another way of saying that the Army is no place for the 
weakling or the misfit who, unable to make a living, gets the 
idea that he can solve his problems by enlisting. But the Army 
does give to many a man who never had it or perhaps could never 
get it otherwise, the chance for career guidance, a chance to fit 
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himself into a job he is equipped to handle, a chance for con- 
tinued training and education and all of the factors that go to- 
ward making a full, rounded, successful life. Success in the 
Army depends upon exploiting existing opportunities by hard 
work and application. The Army offers the opportunities but it 
does not compel anybody to take advantage of them. That is up 
to the man himself. 

The Army trains every man to fight. The opportunities to 
specialize in other fields are all premised on the policy of em- 
ploying each man where he is most valuable and most needed 
for success of the defense effort. Even the most highly trained 
technician might be—and indeed has been—called upon to fight. 





The American soldier and the American public are the same people. They 
are imbued with the same patriotism, share the same heritage of freedom, 
speak the same language—and I mean that figuratively as well as literally. 
Both have the typical American desire to learn “what it’s all about.” Both 
have the typical dislike of the cheap buncombe artist, the weasel-worded 
prevaricator. It would be a great mistake to assume that the public can be 
told one thing and the soldier another. Both want the same thing—the facts. 

The Honorable Robert P. Patterson 


Former Secretary of War 








THE OTHER BATTLE 


CoLoneL Harris B. Hutt 


ODAY America is fighting two wars—the war of military 
operations and the economic war. The struggle of economy 
is elusive, cold, vague and unfamiliar to most of us. Yet because 
of the fact that it has hazy and remote qualities and because we 
do not recognize it clearly, it is all the more real and dangerous. 
Our enemy regards this economic war as his great opportunity ; 
certainly it is one that he will devote as much effort to winning 
as he would to a shooting war. If we lose it, the results of any 
military campaigns that we might win would largely be nullified. 
But if we win it we will provide the enduring base for a struc- 
ture on which all our efforts in war or in peace may be founded. 
Our role as officers in the battle of economics is clear. It is to 
cut the unnecessary losses we take through poor employment of 
our resources. The question is: What are we doing about facing 
up to the enemy? In particular what are we doing about improv- 
ing the utilization of resources made available to us? 

Proper utilization is one of the keys to success. With it we have 
a reasonable and equitable distribution in numbers and skills 
throughout our organizations. Without it we tend to accumulate 
large and partially unproductive reservoirs in the top headquar- 
ters while lower units are starved. 

Waste arises from a basic misunderstanding of mission or from 
failure to restudy a.changing mission, from faulty employment of 
skilled personnel, from needless competitive practices and from 
duplicative undertakings in the several military echelons. Fre- 
quently it is waste that arises simply out of inadequate super- 
vision, a failure of leadership. 

Many of us assume that economy is someone else’s business— 
the job of Manpower Control, the Comptroller or the Inspector. 
This is the first and perhaps fatal error. 





COLONEL HARRIS B. HULL, USAF, is enrolled in the Air War College of 
the Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. This article from the 
Spring 1951 Air University Quarterly Review is condensed and reprinted by 
permission. The opinions expressed are those of the author and do not neces- 
sarily represent official views of the Department of Defense or any of its 
agencies. 
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Economical utilization of resources can never be attained un- 
less staff officers and unit commanders are imbued with the 
urgency of the problem. To grasp the consequences of faulty 
utilization is the first objective. This understanding cannot be 
just the appreciation of a group of senior officers and civilians. 
It must be an understanding that extends throughout the struc- 
ture of the Armed Forces. The sergeants, warrant officers and 
lieutenants may well be the top commanders in the fight to curb 
manpower waste. For those in direct supervision are the “gen- 
erals” in the battle of economy and, if we are to be successful, 
they must assume their command responsibilities. The man- 
power expert, the Comptroller and the Inspector can counsel 
and advise and assist but they cannot take over fundamental re- 
sponsibilities. Only the unit commander with his close under- 
standing of his task, with his resources, and with the assistance 
he can secure elsewhere, is in a position to have a clear concept 
of what he needs and what he can surrender. 

This can well be illustrated by the action of an army command- 
er in Europe. Speaking to his senior staff officers he said, in 
part, “We cannot maintain the unattractive spectacle of an over- 
staffed headquarters while others are engaged in fighting. In- 
efficiency very quickly can become legendary and is demoralizing 
to the men carrying the big load. ... We cannot tolerate the ac-: 
cumulation of personnel in one section based on a temporary 
peak condition. Peak loads need not appear suddenly and un- 
anticipated. Many peaks can be spread. Other peaks can be 
forecast and scheduled so that the headquarters does not labor 
under a number of peak loads simultaneously.” Within a week 
30 percent of that staff was cut back and a reduction in support- 
ing services was made possible, but the real transformation took 
place in the attitude of the men. They had become members of 
a vital team. A body that might have become sluggish and in- 
efficient came to life. Enlightened and informed leadership had 
defined the path and the way was followed. 

Among the many factors which contribute to poor utilization 
of personnel, none ranks quite as high as the practice of ignor- 
ing what already has been done by other staffs at higher or lower 
levels or of dismissing as unreliable what others have done or 
can do. A few commanders give encouragement to faulty staff 
practices by treating any study not prepared directly under their 
supervision as unworthy of consideration. Or similarly, if a re- 
port is prepared elsewhere that almost—but not quite—fits the 
needs, some commanders will set it quietly aside and ask for a 
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completely new study written from a slightly different viewpoint. 
Such practices, needless to say, are costly. In the final analysis 
most studies are only informative and minor differences in the 
approach to a report are seldom fundamental to the decision of 
the commander. A few commanders have been known to ask 
for a new study even before reading what already has been pre- 
pared. It is safe to say that all of the errors in the Battle of the 
Dollar are not committed at the lower levels. 

In the military service we are concerned with the preparation 
of a tremendous number of reports. Some of them no doubt are 
necessary. However some are prepared in far too great detail 
and are not easily interpreted. We might well devote more time 
to the analysis and interpretation of reports and not quite so 
much time to the accumulation of endless columns of figures. 
The properly analyzed report incorporating a brief text of ex- 
planation and comment is of far more value to the chief of staff 
and his deputies than raw figures. 

Reports have a tendency to become repetitive. Sometimes this 
is desirable. But sometimes it is entirely unnecessary. To insure 
against developing a mass of useless information, one commander 
every six months cancelled all but the standard reports required 
by higher headquarters. Cancelled reports were reinstituted 
only when ample justification was made to him. 

The one certain way to insure accomplishment of a task is to 
request and to assign a highly competent, well-trained man of 
proved capability. Under ordinary circumstances there can be 
no challenge to this procedure. In the several phases of mobiliza- 
tion and expansion, however, there is a great deal to challenge. 
Highly skilled people are in short supply. When we reach for 
one of these “All-Americans” we should think of the other people 
who would like to have him, of the skills he may possess which 
we will not utilize to the fullest. 

Personnel requests at higher headquarters usually take prece- 
dence. As a result the higher headquarters builds up a tremen- 
dous overhead of very competent people who could be more 
profitably distributed throughout several echelons. It should be 
remembered that while a single highly trained man at head- 
quarters may be very useful to insure the expeditious handling 
of staff work, he may be of vital importance in a command role 
at a lower level in the activation of a new unit. 

The “upgrading” technique of industry might well be studied 
and in some cases could be utilized by the services. In this system 
every effort is made to raise a junior foreman or executive to 
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his highest potential position, once he has demonstrated a ca- 
pacity to advance. “Downgrading” is the opposite of this. While 
not practiced deliberately, it is none the less detrimental. In the 
process of downgrading we employ a highly skilled man in a 
routine or repetitive task. It is bad enough under ordinary con- 
ditions. During an expansion it is paralyzing. 

Waste is too often associated exclusively with numbers. A 
general or “across the board” reduction frequently is proposed 
as the solution that will cure all ills. It would be simpler if this 
were true. However, there are many organizations within the 
services that are genuinely short of personnel. One obvious fac- 
tor that contributes to their plight is that other units, Tables of 
Organization notwithstanding, are overstrength. Improved utili- 
zation offers us our only opportunity to fill these critical 
shortages. Better utilization throughout the structure tends to 
relieve a certain amount of personnel pressure between organiza- 
tions. Better distribution contributes to over-all efficiency. 

Separate from the question of numbers is the matter of skills. 
The organization that has genuine shortages is more likely to 
need a few more skilled men rather than an over-all increase in 
numbers. While competent manpower specialists can ferret out 
many of the abuses in the “numbers racket,” the losses we incur 
through the submerging or hiding of skills are, to say the least, 
elusive. A clear understanding of the objectives of personnel ro- 
tation policies is required here for, with periodic rotation of duty 
assignments as an excuse, the grossest errors may be made in 
assigning skilled personnel. 

Rotation is designed to fill us out as officers, to acquaint us 
with the many aspects of the Armed Forces program, to give us 
an opportunity to grow into more important positions. Funda- 
mentally rotation is intended to increase our ability. Specifically 
it is designed to equip us to be commanders. But it is not intend- 
ed to make us adopt and then scrap one military specialty after 
another until we arrive at the age of forty-five or fifty with six 
or eight tours behind us and with no specialty developed in 
which we have become expert. 

Where do we draw the line? It is not easy. First we must re- 
member that the problems of the Armed Forces today are not 
problems to be undertaken by amateurs. They are complicated 
beyond belief and they will become more complicated. To solve 
these problems specialists must be developed who, with time, 
can become expert in their fields. And to develop as experts, we 
must specialize in a general area. Does this mean that we must 
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stay in one position throughout our careers? Certainly not. Does 
this mean that an occasional tour in an allied field of effort is 
to be turned down? Again, no. Then what does it mean? It 
means that usually we rotate in our own general area, confining 
our occasional sorties for the most part to associated fields where 
the training we receive will be of some benefit to us in the de- 
velopment of our basic specialty. 

Tighter assignments of personnel in their basic specialties is 
one of the very few steps that can be taken during a build-up to 
compensate for general shortages. Another step is to effect a 
careful and up-to-date review of the records, especially the 
civilian history of incoming reservists, in an effort to achieve an 
assignment in a field in which civilian training can be used to 
the best advantage of the service. The careful placement of the 
recalled officer gives us one of our few opportunities to combat 
a general lowering of the level of skill. 

Regarding the reservist, we should strenuously resist capricious 
transfer and unnecessary rotation. Twenty-one months, or even 
thirty-six months, is a relatively short period. If the service is to 
benefit from the assignment—and all other measures should be 
subordinated to this—the reserve officer must be constructively 
assigned, with exploitation of his capabilities as the goal. Above 
all, the short-term reserve officer should not be allowed to stray 
from his basic specialty. Another set of criteria is required for 
the reservist on indefinite extended active duty, whose career 
potential closely resembles that of the Regular officer. 

Every industrialist is familiar with the advantages of keeping 
an organization small and compact. Many companies refuse to 
expand because of the complications that inevitably follow. They 
prefer to remain small and flexible. Certainly there is nothing 
small about the Army, the Navy or the Air Force. But the princi- 
ple can be applied to many of the units and staff sections withm 
the structure of the military organization. “Keep it small” and 
“Keep it as simple as possible” might well be the battle cries 
in the fight against inflation. If a unit is too small, a need for 
temporary expansion will become apparent and it can be han- 
dled on a temporary basis. The organization to worry about is 
one that is prepared without strain to take on the unduly heavy 
loads that periodically appear on the horizon. It is organized 
to meet peak conditions, therefore waste is inevitable. 

In time of all-out war we tend to abandon most manpower 
controls. In our rush to push ahead with mobilization of person- 
nel and materiel we become lavish in our utilization. This is the 
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inevitable character of full-scale emergency. The Nation pulls 
up its belt and becomes reconciled to very high expenditures 
accompanied by considerable waste extending over a period of 
several years. With the termination of hostilities the inevitable 
reaction takes place and the structure is torn down haphazardly. 

However, in the present situation we have no assurance that 
we will be in a position to tear down any parts of the military 
structure within four or five, or even six or seven, years. The 
critical importance of husbanding our resources is self apparent. 
We must infuse economy into our planning as a matter of basic 
interest and we must give it proper weight. For this may be a 
war of waiting, a war in which our enemy arouses us to a high 
state of preparedness and then avoids the all-out collision of 
arms. This may well be a war of economics in which we are 
stimulated to high rates of expenditures over a long period of 
time with the inevitable impact on our economy. It is time that 
we included this as a possibility in our appraisals of enemy 
intentions and that we prepare ourselves to fight intelligently on 
this most difficult front. 

There is no exact formula for better utilization of personnel. 
It would help if one could be devised. The greatest opportunities 
for advance as we seek to improve utilization are these—tighter 
assignments during expansion in the fields in which we are 
specialists and where we can make the greatest contribution; 
very careful placement of the incoming reservist to exploit his 
civilian background; scheduling of work loads to avoid the 
simultaneous accumulation of several peaks; easier interchange 
of personnel to assist during periods of heavy strain; careful 
analysis of missions of staffs at higher and lower levels in order 
to avoid duplication; periodic review of the over-all direction of 
our effort to compensate for the gradual changes of mission; and, 
finally, leadership. 

Great losses can be incurred in the War of Economics. Con- 
versely great gains can be achieved if our campaign in the Battle 
of the Dollar is a successful one. It is fundamental to remember 
that we cannot fight what we do not understand. Our first ob- 
jective then is an awareness of the rot of waste. When we have 
achieved this we will be prepared to tackle the problem with 
intelligence and with vigor. 
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THE PATTERN 
OF AIR DEFENSE 


Mayor ALAN W. WILBER 


N UNIDENTIFIED airplane flying toward the American 
coastline shows up as a pip on a radar screen while it is still 
several hundred miles at sea. Almost immediately a complicated 
yet swift and efficient system of air defense becomes operative. 
Within a matter of minutes, Ground Control Intercept stations 
are alerted; antiaircraft artillery units are ready with loaded 
weapons; the course of the strange plane is being plotted on 
radar screens and fighter-interceptor planes are zooming upward 
to make contact and establish positive visual identification. 
Should the interloper prove to be an actual enemy, it would 
probably encounter gunfire by the time it reached the coast. 

Guarding the continental United States from aerial attack is 
the responsibility of Air Defense Command of the United States 
Air Force. Working closely with Civil Aeronautics Authority 
and a growing number of Civil Defense units, the Command 
today closely monitors all air traffic approaching or penetrating 
its various Air Defense Identification Zones. 

To cover completely the more than three million square miles 
of continental United States is a gigantic job. Within this enor- 
mous area are innumerable pivotal points‘which must be given 
special protection. The national capital, for instance, is a vital 
and important target. In addition, there are hundreds of rail- 
road centers, power plants, waterways and harbors essential to 
our industry and our very livelihood. Any plan for an air defense 
system must consider every potential target and every possible 
route to each. 

Air Defense Command under General Benjamin W. Chidlaw 
is so organized that any echelon can initiate a warning or sound 
the alarm for attack. To accomplish this, the Command main- 
tains headquarters at Ent Air Force Base, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, and is divided into three Air Defense Forces: Eastern Air 
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Army antiaircraft fire is directed by Air Defense Control Centers which 
co-ordinate air and ground attacks on enemy planes. USAF Photograph 





Ground approach control specialists in the all-weather air defense network 
direct an incoming plane to a safe landing. USAF Photograph 
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Defense Force at Stewart Air Force Base, Newburgh, New York; 
Central Air Defense Force in Kansas City, Missouri; and Western 
Air Defense Force with headquarters at Hamilton Air Force 
Base, Hamilton, California. 

Each of the Forces is responsible for protection of approxi- 
mately one third of the United States. Each Force in turn is 
broken down into Air Divisions with responsibilities for sector 
supervision. Within an Air Division sub-sectors are assigned to 
Ground Control Intercept units. 

Commanders at any echelon within this system have authority 
to initiate and undertake an attack in case an enemy plane or 
formation should be identified. A condition of alert may be 
sounded at Air Division, Air Defense Force, or Air Defense Com- 
mand Headquarters level. Connecting these is a communications 
system capable of promptly alerting the entire country. 

No matter what sort of defense system is set up, it has been 
estimated that at least 70 percent of an attacking force probably 
would be able to penetrate the defense screen. If atomic weapons 
are used, the damage that might be inflicted would certainly be 
staggering. In view of this, the question might well be asked: 
Why have any air defense system at all? The answer lies in the 
fact that a 30 percent loss represents a tremendous attrition rate 
for any attacking group—a loss ratio which will cause any 
potential enemy to think twice before attempting an aerial attack. 
A vast armada of planes moreover would be required to make 
such an attack actually worthwhile. 

By every available means, Air Defense Command seeks to 
provide the Nation with as great a degree of protection as possible 
and to provide a deterrent force against any potential aggressor. 
In this endeavor it employs a pattern of air defense based on 
detection, identification and interception—principles which are 
much the same for any system of defense, whether it be against 
a threat on land, at sea or from the air. Friendly forces must be 
aware that there is an enemy in the vicinity; that enemy must be 
positively identified; and finally, the friendly force must meet 
the enemy and defeat or neutralize him. 

How all of this is carried out by Air Defense Command is a 
story of close co-operation, detailed and intricate planning and 
co-ordination with civilian organizations and Army units. 

For detection, Air Defense Command relies mainly on radar 
and volunteer services of the Ground Observer Corps. If a suffi- 
cient number of radar stations could be procured, built and 
manned, there would be little need of any other means of detec- 
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tion. But radar is costly and each of the sites requires housing, 
messing, medical, transportation and supply facilities. Money 
and manpower are, therefore, important considerations in deter- 
mining the number and locations of units. 

Adjusted both to the economy of the Nation and the needs of 
the air defense system are the volunteer services of civilians. 
Although still in the process of organization, the Ground Ob- 
server Corps will eventually man observation posts and filter 
centers across the northern part of the United States as well as 
throughout both the East and West coastal regions. To fill the 
gaps in radar coverage created by terrain obstacles and the 
curvature of the earth, observation posts are being established 
approximately eight miles apart where feasible. Observers at 
these posts, using normal telephone service, report on the move- 
ment of aircraft seen or heard overhead. These reports are made 
directly to filter centers, also manned by civilian volunteers. At 
the filter centers the reports are consolidated, screened and 
passed on to radar centers as aircraft “tracks.” (See “Civilians 
on the Watch,” November 1949 DicEst. ) 

When completely organized, there will be forty-nine filter 
centers throughout the United States receiving reports from 
nearly twenty thousand observation posts. Organized as a part 
of the Civil Defense structure within the individual states, the 
Ground Observer Corps is now about 40 percent complete with 
approximately two hundred thousand volunteers enrolled. When 
fully established, there will be about half a million participants. 

The present condition of the world allows little room for 
guesswork in identifying aircraft entering or approaching our 
country. An enemy aircraft at forty thousand feet disguised as 
a civilian airliner could destroy one of our cities as completely 
as could an enemy bomber covered from nose to tail in war 
paint. To preclude such a possibility, Air Defense Identification 
Zones (ADIZ) have been established along the boundaries of the 
United States and around the most vital areas of the interior. 

With the assistance of Civil Aeronautics Authority, Air Defense 
Command closely monitors all air traffic approaching or pene- 
trating any of these zones. Under present flying regulations, any 
pilot planning a trip which will penetrate or cross one of the 
zones must make special reference to this fact on filing his flight 
plan prior to take-off. In addition, he must give exact position 
reports by radio while in flight. As the aircraft nears the Air 
Defense Identification Zone boundary and is picked up by radar, 
its actual progress is checked against the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
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thority flight plan and in-flight radio reports. If the movement 
of the aircraft, as reported on the radar scope, does not corre- 
spond to the flight information, a fighter-interceptor is dispatched 
immediately to make positive visual identification. Flights from 
overseas are checked even more closely. 

The problems inherent in such a system are obvious. Many 
small planes are not equipped with two-way radio facilities. Air 
traffic in and around the large metropolitan areas is heavy. Ac- 
cording to present Civil Aeronautics Authority regulations, air- 
craft may fly into and within the zones without flight plans or 
without radio communication if their flight is below four thou- 
sand feet. Most of these flights are picked up by radar but by far 
the best method of identifying aircraft at low altitudes is through 
reports of ground observers. 

Final judgment of our Nation’s air defense system must be 
based essentially on its ability to detect and destroy enemy air- 
craft which intend penetrating our boundaries. Interceptor air- 
craft or antiaircraft artillery may be used in this phase, but their 
effectiveness is closely linked to radar. During World War II 
the British added barrage balloons as a defensive interception 
measure, crippling or destroying many aircraft and V-1 bombs 
directed against their cities. The size of our country and the 
danger of balloons as a hazard to civil air traffic, however, pre- 
clude their use during peacetime in the United States. 

Of prime consideration today in the air defense system is an 
aircraft which can intercept invaders in darkness or in bad 
weather. Equipped with airborne radar, the Lockheed F-94 and 
the Northrop F-89 both have this capability and are now in use. 
In addition, an all-weather modification of the North American 
F-86 will soon be added. 

The exact number and types of aircraft available to Air De- 
fense Command must remain a military secret, but both day 
fighters and all-weather interceptors are at this moment on com- 
bat status. At every air defense base in the Nation, aircraft are 
standing by with guns loaded, pilots ready to jump into the cock- 
pits, and battery carts plugged in for instant starting. One of the 
greatest advantages of jet aircraft in air defense is their ability 
to start and take off without the warm-up period required of 
conventional: reciprocating-engine type airplanes. As more jet 
aircraft come off the assembly lines they will be placed imme- 
diately at strategic defense points across the country. 

Progress has been outstanding within the last five years in the 
development of radar-equipped, all-weather jet fighter aircraft. 
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Airborne radar has been designed to fit in the cockpit of a 
fighter aircraft. Jet engines have been developed to enable the 
interceptor to climb swiftly to high altitudes. Air-to-air rocket 
missiles have been produced to replace the .50-caliber machine 
gun as a weapon against modern bomber type aircraft. 

Through the co-operation of the Army, the air defense system 
is provided a line of close defense—antiaircraft artillery. To 
create a tight protective ring around the Nation’s strategic targets, 
the Army is expanding its Antiaircraft Command. Army anti- 
aircraft battalions will be equipped with the 90- and 120-mm. 
cannon and the 75-mm. radar-controlled Skysweeper. The Army 
Antiaircraft Command organization parallels the structure of 
Air Defense Command, with final control of antiaircraft firing 
placed at the same level as that of jet fighter-interceptor activity. 

In action, the three principles of air defense are applied nearly 
simultaneously. At four hundred miles per hour a bomber could 
travel from the coast of Maine to Detroit in less than three hours. 
Approaching from seaward, it would be picked up by radar be- 
fore it crossed our shores. At a radar center, known as a Ground 
Control Intercept (GCI) station, information concerning the 
approaching plane would be plotted on a large, transparent grid 
map of the area and as the flight advanced, this “track” would be 
extended so that the plane’s progress would be known at all 
times. At the GCI station, an officer checks with Civil Aeronautics 
Authority and Air Force Flight Service to determine whether the 
aircraft is friendly. If it is classified as unknown or enemy, a 
controller at another desk flashes a call to the fighter-interceptor 
squadron best located to make the interception. “Red One! 
Scramble!” might be his first words. 

Without waiting for further instructions a jet moves into 
position at the end of the runway and takes off. Before the 
wheels have cleared the ground the pilot switches his radio 
frequency from the tower to that of the radar controller at the 
GCI station. Even while taking off the pilot receives further in- 
structions from the radar controller. He is told the direction and 
altitude at which he must fly, the number of aircraft he may 
expect to meet, the speed, altitude and heading of the flight. 

Once off the ground, the interceptor is picked up in the radar 
scope at the G€I station and its course, together with the route of 
the enemy bomber, is plotted on the transparent grid map in the 
center of the control room. Working entirely from information 
on the radar scope, the radar controller maneuvers his fighter- 
interceptor into the best possible position to attack. If the inter- 
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ception is to be made in bad weather or in clouds, the interceptor 
aircraft is maneuvered to within a few miles of the enemy or 
until the interceptor pilot is close enough to pick up the enemy 
on his airborne radar equipment. Modern electronic equipment 
in all-weather fighters is sufficiently developed to enable a pilot 
to shoot down an enemy plane without actually seeing it. 

Simultaneously another GCI team has gone to work, passing 
information concerning the enemy and the interceptor to an 
Air Defense Control Center (ADCC). This Center is equipped 
much the same as the Ground Control Intercept but covers a 
considerably larger area. Only information concerning enemy 
or unknown aircraft and friendly interceptors is plotted here. 
The ADCC is responsible for controlling the activities of several 
GCI stations, for initiating air raid warnings and for determining 
whether or not an attack is a major effort or a diversionary 
tactic. Should a major attack be occurring in another sector of 
the region controlled by the Air Defense Control Center, fighter- 
interceptors normally assigned to a GCI not under attack could 
be diverted to it. 

Since the ADCC receives and plots only information concerning 
enemy and our own interceptor aircraft, the Center’s air raid 
warning officer has a clear picture of the route of the invading 
aircraft as well as the location of the air battle. Warning is made 
to key point Air Raid Warning Centers which actually are spe- 
cially equipped telephone points located in regional networks 
throughout the United States. Responsibility for picking up this 
warning at the telephone points and making it public rests with 
the individual states. 

At present two degrees of warning are used in the air defense 
system. Air raid warning Yellow is issued when enemy aircraft 
are believed to be en route to the United States or if information 
has been received which indicates the likelihood of an attack. 
The Yellow alert will not be made public. A Red alert signals 
possible imminent enemy air attack while a White sounds the 
“All Clear.” 

Included in this pattern of air defense of the United States are 
plans for quick and intense reprisals by Strategic Air Command 
against the heartland of any aggressor. At the same time, Tactical 
Air Command will be called upon to cope with aggressor bombers 
seeking to strike at targets in this country. Air Defense Com- 
mand, therefore, is not alone in the Nation’s air defense plans. 











LEGISLATIVE REVIEW 


EGISLATION enacted during the First Session of the 82d 
Congress (3 January to 20 October 1951) and of interest to 
military personnel includes the public laws described below. 

Free Importation of Gifts. (Public Law 1—82d Congress.) 
Amends existing law to extend until 1 July 1953 the privilege of 
free importation of bona fide gifts from members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States who are on duty abroad. 

Construction of Naval Vessels. (Public Law 3—82d Congress.) 
Authorizes the construction or conversion of not to exceed one 
and a half million tons of modern naval vessels. 

Admission af Alien Spouses. (Public Law 6—82d Congress. ) 
Extends the provision for the admission of alien spouses and un- 
married minor children of citizen members of the United States 
Armed Forces to include alien spouses married to such citizens 
prior to 19 March 1952. 

Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 1951 (Free Insurance). (Public 
Law 23—82d Congress.) Authorizes the payment by the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs of a gratuitous indemnity in the 
amount of $10,000 to survivors of members of the Armed Forces 
who die in the active service or within one hundred and twenty 
days after discharge. 

Benefits for Korean Veterans. (Public Law 28—82d Congress.) 
A Joint Resolution of the Senate and House of Representatives 
extends to persons who have served in the Armed Forces of the 
United States since 27 June 1950 and prior to a date to be deter- 
mined medical, hospital, domiciliary care and burial benefits. 
Also provides that they and their dependents shall be entitled 
to compensation or pension as provided to persons who served 
during World War II. 

National Service Life Insurance. (Public Law 36—82d Con- 
gress.) Provides that on and after 1 January 1952 dividends on 
National Service Life Insurance shall be applied in payment of 
premiums unless the insured requests payment of dividends in 
cash, 

Universal Military Training and Service. (Public Law 51— 
82d Congress.) Amends the Selective Service Act of 1948, as 
arnended, to provide for the more effective utilization of the 
manpower resources of the United States. Authorizes training 
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and service in the Armed Forces for twenty-four months for men 
between eighteen and one half and twenty-six years of age. 
Establishes the National Security Training Commission which 
shall exercise general supervision over the training of the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps when Universal Military Training 
is authorized. 

Free Postage. (Public Law 54—82d Congress.) Extends until 
30 June 1953 the period during which free postage shall be in 
effect for members of the Armed Forces of the United States in 
Korea and other combat zones or theaters of military operations. 

United States Government Life Insurance Renewal. (Public 
Law 101—82d Congress.) Provides that at the expiration of any 
five-year period a World War I veteran may renew his United 
States Government Life Insurance level-premium term policy for 
successive five-year periods at the premium rates for the attained 
age without a medical examination. 

National Service Life Insurance Renewal. (Public Law 104— 
82d Congress.) Permits the renewal of any National Service Life 
Insurance five-year level-premium term policy for successive 
periods of five years at the premium rate for the attained age 
and without medical examination. 

Gold Star Lapel Buttons. (Public Law 121—82d Congress.) 
Provides appropriate lapel buttons for widows, parents and next 
of kin of members of the Armed Forces who lost or lose their 
lives in the armed services of the United States during World 
War I, World War II or during any subsequent war or period 
of armed hostilities in which the United States may be engaged. 

Admissions ‘Tax. (Public Law 124—82d Congress.) Exempts 
servicemen in uniform from the payment of tax on admissions 
where otherwise they are admitted free. 

Defense Housing. (Public Law 139—82d Congress.) Assists in 
providing housing and community facilities and services required 
in connection with national defense and permits easier payment 
arrangements for service personnel purchasing homes in critical 
defense housing areas. 

National Guard Insignia. (Public Law 147—82d Congress.) 
Amends the National Defense Act of 1916 to provide that dis- 
tinctive marks or insignia shall not be required in the uniforms 
worn by members of the National Guard of the United States, 
both Army and Air. 

Air Force Organization Act of 1951. (Public Law 150—82d 
Congress.) Provides a statutory basis for the internal organiza- 
tion of the Air Force and the Department of the Air Force. 
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Grants broad authority to the Secretary of the Air Force and 
establishes a more detailed organizational structure for the 
Air Force Establishment than is prescribed in the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947. At the same time it permits the affairs of the 
Air Force Establishment to be conducted by the Secretary with 
appropriate administrative flexibility. The meaning of the terms 
“United States Air Force,” “Air Force Establishment” and “De- 
partment of the Air Force” is set forth. Other elements of the 
Act pertain to the Secretary and his principal civilian assistants, 
the Chief of Staff and the Air Staff, United States Air Force 
composition and organization. This basic statute also contains 
repeals, amendments and savings provisions. 

Public Works. (Public Law 155—82d Congress.) Authorizes 
construction of military, naval and air installations in the con- 
tinental United States and overseas. The $5,864.301,178 authori- 
zation includes construction of certain classified projects, joint 
military installations, and morale and welfare facilities, allocated 
as follows: 


Army Navy Air Force 
United States $940,450,398 $629,272,960 $1,993,603,800 
Overseas 175,341,130 89,043,090 415,420,000 
Classified 302,234,000 113,531,800 1,071,638,000 
Joint 40,766,000 10,000,000 38,000,000 
Welfare and morale ___ 15,000,000 5,000,000 hee 25,000,000 
Total $1,473,791,528 $846,847,850 $3,543,661,800 


Public Laws 179 and 254—82d Congress appropriated $3,992.- 
596,392 for military public works construction. 

Mutual Security Act of 1951. (Public Law 165—82d Congress.) 
Makes provision for maintaining the security and promoting 
the foreign policy of the United States by authorizing military, 
economic and technical assistance to friendly countries to 
strengthen the mutual security and individual and collective 
defenses of the free world, to develop their resources in the in- 
terest of their security and independence and the national inter- 
est of the United States and to facilitate the participation of those 
countries in the United Nations system for collective security. 

In support of these objectives Public Law 249—82d Congress 
appropriates $7,328,903,976 for use in various areas of the globe 
in the fields of defense and economic and technical assistance. 

Vocational Rehabilitation Training for Korean Veterans. (Pub- 
lic Law 170—82d Congress.) Provides vocational rehabilitation 
training for veterans who have compensable service-connected 
disabilities and who served in the Armed Forces of the United 
States on or after 27 June 1950. 
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Defense Appropriations Act. (Public Law 179—82d Congress.) 
Appropriates $56,939,568,030 for the National Security Council, 
the National Security Resources Board and for military functions 
administered by the Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending 30 June 1952. 

Termination of War with Germany. (Public Law 181—82d 
Congress.) Declares by Joint Resolution that the state of war 
existing between the United States and the government of Ger- 
many since 11 December 1941 is terminated effective 19 October 
1951. 

Income Tax. (Public Law 183—82d Congress.) Extends by Sec- 
tion 305 of the Revenue Act of 1951 the period for exemption from 
income tax of the pay of enlisted personnel and the first $200 
of the monthly pay of commissioned personnel serving in a com- 
bat zone to 1 January 1954; exempts income earned while hos- 
pitalized as a result of wounds, disease or injury incurred while 
serving in a combat zone and extends the time for filing income 
tax returns of servicemen while serving in a combat zone until 
1 January 1954. 

Electromagnetic Radiation Control. (Public Law 200—82d 
Congress.) Permits during a state of emergency, the control of 
devices capable of emitting electromagnetic radiations to mini- 
mize their use by a potential enemy as a navigational aid for 
planes or missiles directed at targets within the United States. 

Veterans’ Housing. (Public Law 214—82d Congress.) Amends 
existing housing legislation to accord veterans of the Korean 
conflict the same treatment as other veterans in the purchase and 
occupancy of publicly owned war and low-rent housing, and in 
FHA-aided co-operative housing but does not give veterans of 
Korea housing benefits under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 (GI Bill). 

Re-enlistment Bonus. (Public Law 217—82d_ Congress.) 
Amends the Career Compensation Act of 1948 to provide for 
the payment of a re-enlistment bonus to persons who prior to 
1 October 1949 re-enlisted for an unspecified period of time. 
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The Battle of Bunker Hill 


For two months after the affairs at Lexington and Concord 
(19 April 1775) the British were besieged in Boston by a pro- 
vincial force of American volunteers who were later replaced by 
continental regiments under General George Washington. In May 
1775 Massachusetts authorities recommended the fortification 
of Bunker Hill because it dominated the Charlestown peninsula 
which in turn dominated Boston. A council of civilians and 
military officers at Cambridge decided on 16 June to fortify the 
hill at once. Accordingly, as soon as night fell, Colonel William 
Prescott took three regiments—perhaps 3500 men—passed over 
Charlestown Neck, and marched by Bunker Hill to Breed’s 
Hill closer to Boston. There, during the night, the men con- 
structed an earth and wood redoubt which the British officers 


thought very efficient when they later had a chance to inspect it. 


Next morning the British general, Gage. called a council of 
war in Boston and insisted on an immediate frontal assault 
against Breed’s Hill. General William Howe, who was assigned 
to carry out the assault, twice sent his redcoats up the slope in 
parade-ground lines, each man carrying his seventy-pound field 
pack. The Americans, holding their fire the first time until the 
enemy came within forty yards, and twenty yards the second 
time, mowed them down. The return fire could not reach 
Prescott’s forces behind their thick banks of dirt. Finally, their 
ammunition depleted and with no bayonets for close-in fighting, 
the defenders wete forced to yield on the third assault, but the 
toll inflicted on the British was terrible. Oddly enough this 
famous action took its name from the wrong hill and became 


known as the Battle of Bunker Hill. 


The scene reproduced on the back cover is from a 1798 en- 
graving of the painting by John Trumbull, American historical 
and portrait painter. The engraving is from the collection of 
the Library of Congress; the original painting is hung in Yale 


University School of Fine Arts. 

















